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1 This work is cited simply as Hense, 


PERSONIFICATION! AND THE USE OF 
ABSTRACT SUBJECTS IN THE ATTIC 
ORATORS AND THUKYDIDES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The use of simple concrete terms is the rule in the classical 
languages; abstract words and phrases are far more usual in 
modern English. When an abstract noun is 
employed in Greek or Latin, it adds dignity to 
the style, and if an abstract subject is employed 
with a verb of action, the effect is still more marked. The reason 
for this is that originally when non-personal subjects were asso- 
ciated with verbs of action, personification was always involved *. 
This vivid conception is commonly lost in the later stages of 


Previous 
Literature. 


TIn the present title Personification is employed in a restricted sense 
and used to include only those cases in which non-personal subjects are 
associated with verbs of action. For this use of the term, cf. Meyer, |. 1., 
p- 3. The cases are excluded in which adjectives which are properly used 
only of persons are applied metaphorically to things. Similarly the term 
‘abstract’ subject is often employed in the general sense of ‘non-personal.’ 

*Usener, Gétternamen, p. 371 ff., holds that the earliest stratum of 
Greek abstract nouns, viz., the feminines of the a-declension, did not 
originally possess an abstract meaning, but are old feminine forms which 
correspond to the nomina agentis in -é¢, 7 Tpog7, ‘ nourishment,’ being really 
the feminine of an original adjective tpoddc-7-6v, ‘nourishing.’ The fem- 
inine adjective has become an abstract noun through first denoting some 
female personality, which in the oldest time was that of some divine being. 
This view, which Usener seeks to support by some precise philological data, 
is substantially the same as that formerly advocated on more general grounds 
by Max Miiller (Chips from a German Workshop, II 56 ff.) According to 
the latter, the old enlivening and individualizing forms of expression live 
on in poetry, According to the well-known view of J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm. III, p. 344 ff., personification lies at the basis of all grammatical 
gender, since the earliest stages of language uniformly attributed per- 
sonal actions and qualities to things. 
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language, yet, as Prof. Gildersleeve (A. J. P., XX, 111) points 
out in discussing the seu»dtns of abstract nouns, ‘the nominative 
of the abstract is apt to hark back to the primal personification.’ 

The use of non-personal subjects has been hitherto examined 
chiefly for Latin authors. Nagelsbach’s discussion of Latin usage 
in his Lateinische Stilistik, p. 570 ff, is a standard one, and the 
main outlines of his treatment may be briefly reproduced here. 
Nagelsbach treats the use of subjects of the thing as involving 
the elevation of the thing to the dignity of a person, in other 
words, the personification of the thing, and as restricted largely 
to special styles and kinds of composition. This personification, 
according to Nagelsbach, is akin, on the whole, to the poetical 
fancy, but there are certain spheres of writing in which no prose 
author has refrained from its use. Hence he distinguishes four 
classes of abstract subjects which are freely associated with verbs 
of action :— 

(1) An affection or disposition of the mind stands out so 
prominently that it appears to be the real agent and to play the 
part of the person, as Liv. 21, 8 hinc spes, hinc desperatio animos 
irritat. 

(2) Abstract substantives may designate actions so weighty 
and important in themselves that in our thought they are detached 
from the acting person and become independent, as Cic. ad Att. 
12, 16 fin. me scriptio et litterae non leniunt, sed obturbant. 

(3) This personification finds its proper sphere especially in 
political and scientific language, as Cic. Ac. 2, 3, 7 neque nostrae 
disputationes quidquam aliud agunt, nisi ut eliciant, etc. 

(4) Here belong also the arts and sciences conceived as inde- 
pendent of those who pursue them, as Cic. Fin. 3, 2, 4 agricultura 
eas res nominibus notavit novis. 

More recently the question of the Latin use of abstract subjects 
has received extended treatment in a number of special disserta- 
tions, which are enumerated in Nagelsbach, l.].,p.572. Of these 
only two require mention here, viz., the dissertation of Ahlén, De 
subiectis rei apud Ciceronem cum verbis, quae actionem signifi- 
cant, coniunctis, Upsala, 1877, and that of Bock, Subiecta rei cum 
actionis verbis coniungendi usus, Leipzig, 1889. Ahlén has col- 
lected the examples of subjects of the thing used by Cicero and 
arranged them into classes according to the several verbs with 
which they occur. Bock, on the other hand, has divided the 
material collected by Ahlén as well as that added by himself into 
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seven classes, based largely on the four classes of Nagelsbach. 
The examples occurring in Cicero have been shown by Ahlén’s 
collection to be so numerous that they have led grammarians to 
recognize a larger use of abstract subjects in Latin than was 
formerly admitted (Nagelsbach—Miiller, 1. 1., p. 567); yet the 
frequency of this use in the Roman writer must also be ascribed 
in part to the luxuriant and rhetorical qualities of Ciceronian 
style. 

No special examination has hitherto been made of the Greek 
use of abstract subjects, although a collection of examples appears 
to show that the usage of many Greek authors 
in this respect is more moderate than that of any 
Latin author. In the present dissertation I shall 
attempt to supply this omission by collecting the various uses of 
non-personal subjects with verbs of action, which are found in the 
genuine works of the Attic Orators and in Thukydides, and by 
pointing out, so far as possible, their stylistic effect. In determin- 
ing the question of genuineness I have followed the judgment of 
Blass ; of the doubtful speeches only the Epitaphios ascribed to 
Lysias has been included in view of its special interest. The 
arrangement of the material offers some difficulty. Ahlén has 
arranged his examples according to verbs, Bock according to 
subjects. The arrangement which I shall adopt will be an attempt 
to combine, so far as possible, the chief advantages of both these 
methods. Hence I shall first arrange the following classes accord- 
ing to subjects (Part I) :— 

(1) Natural objects or phenomena in which the force of nature 
seems to act, as Thuk. 4, 3, I yetumy extyevouevog xatyveyxe Tas vad 
ec tHy Ilddoy, 

(2) Phrases and forms of expression which belong to popular 
or to technical language, i. e., the language of special classes or 
professions, as Dem. 19, 44 tadta Aéyer H extotody ; vomos Aéyet, 
xehevet, etc.; Isokr. 2, 42 ta cupPovredvovta tay cvyypaypdtwy.—The 
association of verbs with subjects which fall under this class is, in 
general, no more restricted than in a modern language, often it is 
less restricted. 

(3) Cases in which the actions or affections of persons are 
consciously ascribed to inanimate things (Personification Proper), 
as Dem. 18,172 éxetvog 6 xatpds xat H Hygpa exetvyn edvouy avdpa éxadse, 
It will be observed that only those cases of personification are 
included under the present class in which the individual writer 


Method of 
Procedure. 
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aims at bold and vivid imagery. The cases in which the popular 
or scientific language freely employs personification (vépoc, Adyos, 
etc.) fall under the preceding class. 

(4) Cases in which the part of the person is ascribed to some 
leading quality or characteristic of the person (Periphrasis), as 
Dem. 36, 60 170" bpas 4 TovTOV dvatdsta eFanatyon. 

These last two classes of abstract subjects are closely related to 
each other and together represent the rhetorical use. They 
belong properly to imaginative or impassioned language, and 
from the nature of the case there is little restriction upon the verb 
employed. 

The examples of abstract subjects which remain after these 
deductions have been made are of a milder character and repre- 
sent chiefly the formal side of the use. The greater number still 
belong to more elevated language, but many, especially in con- 
nection with certain classes of verbs, have become thoroughly 
trite. All such examples may be most conveniently arranged 
according to verbs, with a view to showing the classes of verbs 
which are most frequent in this use (Part IT). 

It need scarcely be said that by the term ‘verbs of action’ I 
understand with Bock (p. 7) verbs expressing voluntary actions, 
such as a person is accustomed to perform of his own free will 
and accord. Yet the treatment of abstract subjects requires to be 
extended to include all verbs which are more properly employed 
of persons and are used of things only by a species of metaphor. 
These latter are sometimes verbs which express a state or condi- 
tion, as tsybew, dbvac0a:; sometimes verbs which are applicable 
only to living beings as such, e. g., yypdoxety, anod-yoxew, 


SUMMARY OF USAGE. 


In seeking to estimate the general effect of this construction, it 
is necessary first to set aside the usage of technical writers on the 
arts and sciences, who are chiefly concerned with 


General —_ things, not with persons, and consequently neg- 
phere, of ject the distinction observed in the purely literary 


language. Secondly, the examples collected in 
Part II of the present dissertation show clearly that abstract sub- 
jects have become quite usual with certain classes of verbs.’ 


1These are chiefly verbs of motion, verbs of showing, of harming and 
helping, of grieving, of needing, of availing and being strong, of making 
and causing. 
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Finally, an exception must be made also for many familiar con- 
crete objects which belong to the sphere of every-day life. Cases 
of the full personification of abstracts remain, and also the general 
mass of less vivid uses. These two classes, the more and the less 
forcible, are intimately connected ; the frequent use of the one in 
any author implies the frequent use of the other. The construc- 
tion as a whole appears to be a species of semi-personification, 
which has been introduced chiefly from epic and tragic poetry, 
and which flourishes in the more elevated styles. A poetical 
color, a rhetorical warmth remains, which has largely faded out 
in English. This can best be seen from a statistical table, giving 
the whole use of non-personal subjects in the Orators, Herodotos 
and Thukydides. 


Non-Personal Teubner Propor- 

Subjects. pages. tion. 

Sophokles (Oid. T., Antig.) . . . 137 96 1.43) 
Antiphon (Tetralogies, Or. I). . . 38 32 I.19 
Thukydides (Speeches). . . . . 113 123 .g2 
Peerodotos (Bk: VII). 75 105 aay 
merpmom (AH). 6 Ss OL a 46 70 .70 
Isokrates (Non-forensic abies) 255 437 58 
mmanvaides (AIT) 7. 8) Sako 601 52 
EnEnERORe FPR SORT BH gr ges gt hy Rega 45 5! 
TE A I oA Og 189 .46 
Deimarchos. . :. . Ute Ee 45 42 
Demosthenes (All, acc. to Blass) + 203 743 39 

Eeypereides . . .. alle f 

Demosthenes (Private Sneltnas) Pe 130 27 
Isokrates (Forensic Speeches). . . 14 65 .22 
TE ht ge TN og 50 4 
ti UES SEO RS) EE A a 145 AB 
AW SAMAR DS) OV Oe a OU” 3 187 a 


In estimating the number of examples of each author I have 
omitted a few colorless and inevitable phrases for which there are 
no other expressions, viz., verbs of motion used of time, revenues 
and supplies (zpoitdytos tod ypdvov, gortay otrov), verbs of saying 
and decreeing in technical phrases, where they involve no meta- 
phor (¢7jgropua Agvet, xededer), finally all cases of toyy and of vépes. 


‘This ratio would be considerably greater if the difference between the 
Teubner page in prose and poetry had been taken into account. The ratio 
of the dialogue falls slightly below that of the Ajoee and the choruses. 
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Absolute accuracy is not claimed for these results, but it is not 
believed that the final ratio would vary very greatly as the result 
of a somewhat different method of counting. 

The most significant fact revealed by these statistics is that the 
masters of the plain style, Lysias and Isaios, are extremely 
sparing in their use of abstract subjects. Their ratio is about one- 
half that of the private speeches of Isokrates and Demosthenes, 
and little more than one-fourth the general average of Demos- 
thenes. The reserve of Lysias’ in this respect is even more 
remarkable than that of Isaios who has only private speeches, and 
is to be attributed to the extreme simplicity, the foyyértys of his 
style. Andokides also shows a low ratio since he represents the 
conversational language and possesses little rhetorical culture.’ 
On the other hand, the place of Antiphon and Thukydides at the 
head of the column represents the grave and elaborate style 
which admits bold imagery and poetic ornament. Somewhat 
different is the meaning of the large average in Demosthenes, 
which is intimately connected with the orator’s vigor and sus- 
tained intensity. Aischines has an average apparently a trifle 
higher than Demosthenes, but this is due to the fact that he has 
no private speeches. Here too the large use answers to oratorical 
power, but also to poetical excess. It is difficult to compare 
Isokrates’ use directly with that of the other orators; his pro- 
fessional treatment of rhetoric, philosophy and politics causes him 
to employ much of the freedom of technical language, but his 
high average is also due to his ornate and copious style; he is, 
however, far from showing the boldness and variety that is found 
in Demosthenes and Aischines. 

It may be noted that Demosthenes’ average is highest in the 
wonderfully vehement and passionate speech on the False 
Embassy (XIX), where it rises to nearly .70; in the speech on the 
Crown the average is about .50. In Aischines the highest average 
naturally is in the Ktesiphontea (.50). Lysias has his highest 
average in the speech against Agoratos (.20), but the examples 
are all connected with the legal language. 

The usage of Demosthenes is of such importance that a further 


1 Cf, especially Frohberger—Gebauer, Sab i Anm. 74, and note on Lys. 
14, 18 (Leipzig, 1880). 

* It is interesting to note that Andokides, Isaios and Lysias take a similarly 
low rank in respect also to the use of the articular inf., see Prof. Gildersleeve, 
A. }. 8s OAs, 392. 
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analysis of it may be offered. Demosthenes undoubtedly stands 
first among the orators in the boldness and vividness of the 
images which he associates with abstract subjects, yet it is by the 
judicious use of very simple materials that he has produced his 
striking effects. No one, we may say, who has used so many 
subjects of the thing has used so few that are noticeably abstract. 
Thus phrases in which the abstract subject is made more com- 
plex by having a second abstract dependent upon it as genitive 
or prepositional phrase are extremely rare in Demosthenes; such 
a subject as 1d tis gbaews BapBapov (21,150) is very exceptional. 
‘On the other hand, these complex phrases are frequent in Thuk., 
Ant., Isokr. and Aisch., as Isokr. Ep. 8, 5 af xept tyy popny 
Ouvdpets; Aisch. 2, 64 9 t7¢ aitias axOavétns; 3, 60. 155. 280. 
Again by a free use of the articular infinitive as subject Demos- 
thenes was able to avoid the unusual abstract nouns which are of 
such frequent occurrence in Thuk., as 4, 85, 1 9 exzepdiic pov; 
on these latter see Sihler, Verbal Nouns in -o.s in Thuk., Trans. 
Am. Phil. Assoc., XII, 101. Thus in the place of the fodrys> of 
Isokrates he employs 10 zaytas éyetv Yoov dddyjhots (19,108), and in 
the case of many short phrases (ro edtuyetv, rd agetvar) he appears 
to reduce somewhat the oeyvdtns of the abstract expression.’ In 
other cases he uses this infinitive, on the analogy of an abstract 
noun, with the utmost boldness, as 19, 289 0d dédocxza ef Dihirroc 
CH, GAX ef tio médews TéOvNxe TO Tobs AdixodyTas ptoctv; 1b. 2I0. 
Demosthenes has in all 19 examples of the articular inf. in this 
use, Isokr. comes next with 8, the rest have not more than one 
or two each. Again, Demosthenes is especially fond of summing 
up a previous thought by the neuter demonstratives, todro, éxetvo 
(also éxep), which he places in emphatic positions and uses to 
fix the attention of the hearer upon a desired point. These 
pronouns form nearly one-sixth of the whole number of impersonal 
subjects occurring in Dem. (47 examples). This use of the neuter 
demonstrative is foreign to a milder orator like Lysias, but is 
found also in Isokrates and in the lively dialogue of Aristophanes. 

The Greek abstract subject is far more often than in modern 


1On the stylistic effect of the articular inf., see Prof. Gildersleeve, A. J. 
P., XX, 111: ‘The abstract noun does not go into details, has less sympathy 
and therefore more true oeuvdéry¢ than the articular inf., which I have 
compared somewhere to a tribune of the people, an upstart vulgarian of 
whom it may be said o¢ ceuvdg 6 katdparoc.’ Cf., further, ib, VIII, 33. 
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English a conscious metaphor, a figure of rhetoric, a mode of 
pathos or éthos. The difference may be best 
illustrated by examining examples from Lysias 
and Isaios. Thus in the dramatic scene in which 
Diogeiton’s daughter upbraids her father for his cruelty, she is 
represented by Lysias as saying that ‘the crushing weight of her 
misfortunes compels her to speak in the presence of strangers’ 
(Lys. 32, 11 70 péyeOog abtiy dvayxdoet TOY cupgopdy Ond@oat navTa). 
Lysias here seeks to fit his style to the pathos of the situation, 
and to strike a note deeper and more resonant than that of the 
simplest prose. Without being strictly tragic, the language 
employed might with propriety be put in the mouth of an 
heroine of tragedy, e. g., Eur. Hel. 593 rovxet we péye00s tay zévwy 
zetOst, ob 0’ od, The effect is a slight one, and easily capable of 
being overestimated, but the general tendency can scarcely be 
doubted. For the language of pathos, cf. also Isai. 2,12; And. 
2, 10. Again, Lysias writes, 19, 39: 6 Kévwvo¢g Odvatos xat ai 
Ora07xae sagas eoydwoay Ore xté&. (cf. ib. 52 6 0’ dxobavdy ed7xAwaev), 
Verbs of showing with non-personal subjects have become largely 
naturalized in prose, but it is probable that an artist like Lysias 
here aimed at some special effect and used the present turn as a 
conscious extension of the familiar idiom, to éepyov adtd edyxhwee,, 
‘the upshot, the result showed’; hence here ‘ Konon’s death and 
will showed conclusively, proved to evidence, that he possessed a 
much smaller fortune than was commonly believed’. We find in 
Isaios, 6, 18: Edxtypwy pev @Biw ern evevyxovta, ... ex yypws dé 


Illustrative 
Examples, 


a0T@ cupgopa éyéveto od pixpd,  éxetvov naaay tHy oixtay ehupyvato 
xat ypypata modka Ordisce xté. (‘In his advanced age Euktemon 
met with no small calamity, which threw his whole family into 
disorder, consumed a great part of his estate, etc.’—Sir W. Jones). 
We are not surprised to find that the misfortune, thus gravely 
prefaced, has been the occasion of the lawsuit and constitutes the 
central point of the controversy. The tone is essentially the same 
as when Telemachos complains of the lawlessness of the suitors 
(Od. f, 48 f. (xaxdv) 6 dy taya oixov—dtappatoet—chéooer), or when 
Strepsiades laments the spendthrift habits of his son (Ar. Nub. 
26 touti tO zaxdv 6 pw? anoddiexev). Yet even in the simplest prose 
a few cases of abstract subjects occur which come very near the 
faded modern use, as Isai. 7, 13 70 pap péyeOus Tay Otxdy exipdverdy 
Ttiva éxotnoey; SO with the neuter adjective as subject, e. g. Lys. 
32, 21 ody 7tTOv Ta ptxpa Aurel. 
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It is obvious from a comparison of Antiphon’s Tetralogies with 
the comparative moderation of the speeches actually delivered 
(1.19: .29) that the heaping up of abstract subjects belonged to 
fine writing, and was borrowed, along with other ornamental 
figures, from the poets and the Gorgian rhetoric. Similarly the 
speeches attributed to Gorgias himself abound in poetical and 
fanciful personifications at every turn. Hence the abstract sub- 
ject and poetical diction are often found together, as Ant. 1, 13 
Oixn d& xvBepyyicccev (Blass I, p. 130); And. 3, 7 7 efpyvy tov dijpoy 
bdnAdv Foe; Hyp. 6, 25; Hdt. 7, 12 init. In the statement of 
commonplaces and general truths the abstract subject often gives 
a somewhat stilted and pompous effect. A very neat example is 
afforded by the prosy speech of the Epops, Ar. Av. 376 f., az’ 
eyOpay Ota moda pavOdvovew of cogot. | % yap edAGBera owlet xadvra, 
and by the sophistic speech of Polos in the opening scene of the 
Gorgias, Pl. Gorg. 448, c éurzetpta pev yap motet tov aldva nydv 
ropebea0at xata téyynv, anetpia O2 xata tbynv. Similarly Aristo- 
phanes evidently parodies the tragic style in Lysistrata’s speech 
(Lys. 708 f.), and Demosthenes (18, 35) in ridiculing the solemn 
phrases of Aischines, probably means to include the use of the 
abstract subject; see Weil’s note. 

Finally the effect may be noted of associating purely concrete 
nouns with verbs which are properly used of persons. Thus 
Aristeides (Rhet. Gr. Sp. II 544) praises the dic- 
tion of Demosthenes 55, 24: ‘a jar of wine had 
been overturned, she said, but it had suffered no 
injury (0d pévtoe xabety ye oddzv)’, and observes that the literal 
meaning would have been expressed by saying that ‘the oil had 
not been spilled (éxyujvaé ye)’. Yet the latter would have been 
a trivial term, not rising above the level of common life, and 
Demosthenes has made a great gain in dignity by substituting the 
more general term zadet. While the dignity of the passage is 
attributed by Aristeides to the use of za@civ as the more general 
word, it seems safe to conclude that it is also due in part to the per- 
sonifying effect of zadetv, This use of sédcyetv is quite rare when 
the verb retains its full meaning, as again in this oration, § 25, é 
(sc. tetytov) pyr’ Exece purr’ GAdo Oewov pndéev Exadev; ib. 20 (Td ywptor); 
[56], 23 (4 vade); Thuk. 1, 121, 3 (7 justéea Odvayrc); Pl. Phaidr. 
241, e 6 mwdO0g, & te ndoyety zpoorxst adtT@, TodTO TEloeTat, This 
effect is very largely lost when zdoyew has the trite meaning 
‘be the case with, be the way with’, chiefly in periphrases for the 


The Verb 


Tao VEL. 
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person, as Ar. Nub. 234 zaoye: 62 tadrd todto xat ta xdpdapa; id. 
Pl. 551 (o5ud¢ Bios); Isokr. 13, 12 (tO tay déywy); Arist. Rhet. 
3, 2, 1404, b. A similar elevated tone may safely be attributed to 
mzovety, used of inanimate things, as Dem. 18, 194 Zxovyjodyvtwy 
adtTw Tay axevdy 7H zat ovvtptfevtwy bhws; Th. 7,38 (7 vad¢); perhaps 
also to x¢vduvedbetyv, used of money or property, as Isokr. 17, 
36 ef py xwvduvedoe ta yoypata; Dem. 30, 16 (4 xpolE); 28, 1 (6 
oixos), For a similar effect through the association both of con- 
crete and of abstract subjects with verbs commonly used of 


persons, see especially under d¢geketv, évaytcodadat and toyydvery, 
Part U1. 


CLASS. 1. 
NATURAL OBJECTS AND FORCES. 


Natural phenomena, such as the earth, the sea, the rivers, the 
winds and the like, were originally conceived by the Greeks as 
divine beings endowed with personal agency, as we may see in 
the mythological personification of the river Skamandros in 
Homer, 212 ff. This mythological conception does not disap- 
pear altogether from the general Greek consciousness in historical 
times, but is apt to recur on great occasions, at Jeast, in writers 
of the mythical or theological tendency. Thus Herodotos does 
not think it altogether incredible that the hurricane which over- 
took the Persian fleet off Magnesia was in reality the god Boreas, 
coming to the assistance of the Athenians in answer to their 
prayers (Hdt. 7, 189). Compare also 178, xaé oge éypyo0n dvépotot 
edyeabat* peydhous yap tobtous Fcec0at tH “EAAdOt cvppayovs; ib. 191, 
and, for the personification of the winds, see Welcker, Gr. 
Gotter]l. I, 707; Preller, Gr. Myth. I, 386 ff. Similarly the Greeks 
of historical times honored their chief rivers as divine beings 
with shrines and sacrifices, see Welcker, I, 652 f.; Preller, I, 447 
f.; A. Gerber, Naturpersonif., JJ. Suppl. Bd. XIII, 269 ff. 

Viewed then as divine persons, the great powers of nature are 
constantly associated by the early Greeks with verbs of action; 
thus in Homer v4é, jyépn, zdp, yetpd@y, avepos, Obedda, névt0¢, xdpa, 
etc. The later conception which saw the operations of Nature 
in all external phenomena, was almost equally favorable to their 
free use as agents. Since these natural objects were viewed as 
efficient causes and active forces, it was as customary to place 
them as subjects in Greek as it is in any modern language (cf. 
Bock, |. 1., p. 30). The preceding remarks relate wholly to 
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natural objects conceived as divine powers or as natural agents; 
quite different is the poetical species of personification which 
attributes human actions and passions to inanimate objects in 
nature (see below under Personification, I). 

With the exception of a single speech of Demosthenes, which 
deals with the obstruction of a water-course (Or. LV), there is 
little occasion in the orators for the use of these subjects, but they 
occur frequently in the historians. It will be sufficient, in illus- 
tration of this whole class, to cite a few of the bolder uses in full 
and give only references for the remainder: Dem. 55, 11 2ufaidv 
tO BOwp ta te ywpia ehopyxvato xat padhov wdorotetr; ib. 30 madey 7d 
Bdwp els td eudy HEee ywptov, elta xataBaist rH» alpancdy; Th. 2,77, 6 
Agyetat BOwp 2 obdpavod todd (yevopuevov) oféoat tHy ghoya; 55, 1 (tHY 
rqv), 4 xpdg Iehoxdbwyaov 6pa; 3, 89, 2 7 Oddacoa 2x720e c7,5 zbhews 
pgpos tt xat dvOpwrous dOtégbetpev xté.; Xen. Hell. 1, 7, 6 (00z) adrods 
aittous elvat, adda tO péyeOos tod yetp@vos elvae td xwihdoav; Th. 3, 
49, 4 mMvevpatog od0evdS evaytiwOdvtUS (Personification) ; 3,77; 4 (te 
mdp) tods Iatatas ehaytotov edgynoe dtagdcipat; 2,12, 3 d= 7% Fpépa 
tots “Eddnot psydhwy xaxdy apfer; Dem. 18, 296 éxeheide: pe Agyovta 
9 Epa. The following phrases with »+& are apparently semi- 
poetical: Th. 3, 72, 3 dgixouévys vuztds (for the usual vdF éxeyévero, 
see Classen on 3, 112, 1); 4, 129, 5 vuxtde éxeAOvdbons; 96, 8 ». 
éxthafobvons tO epyov (commonly, as 4, 25, 2 v. éxeyéveto TH Epyw); 
134, 2 dgehopévns tis v. TO epyov; cf. Xen. Hell. 1, 2, 16. 

The whole use of this class may be arranged according to 
subjects as follows: 77, ~®pa: Th. 3, 23, 5; Aisch. 3, 110; Isokr. 
wee, Of; Tl, 32; 4, 109; Th. 5, 64, 43; 2,55, 1. “EAddde, 
97 Atrexy%: Dem. 9, 27 (ywpet); id. frgm. 16. vicos, axpa: Th. 
Weenie 20, 3; 7, 4, 4; Cl. 2,93. POddacca: Th. 3, 89, 2; 1, 120, 
2; Dem.9, 70. ézixduvors: Th. 3, 89,3. Sdwp, 5etéd5: Dem. 
Bere h ss 20. 20: FO. 5, 42, 1; 2, 5, 2. 77, 6; 4,753 5, 653.4. 
poueey> 1h. 4, 3, 1.6, 1, 27, 1; Ken. Hell. 1, 6, 35. 7, 6; Hdt. 7, 
34. 170. 188. advepos, mvedpua, mvoy: Th. I, 54,1; 2, 93, 4. 
94,1; 3,49, 4; 2, 25, 4. 84, 3; 6, 2,4; 4, 100,4. zortapuds: Th. 
mime ea: 1,40, 45 Hdt.2,.%4. Netioc: Isokr. 11,13. x0g: 
aa peea 3. T16, ¥ (peat), oetopnés: Th. 1, 23, 3; 3, 80, 2 
84,4. For the mythological conception, cf. Ar. Lys. 1142 piv 
exéxetto 5 Beds ceiwy. Acoc: Hyp. 6,5; Hdt. 7, 8 f.; Th. 2, 28. 
nuépa: Dem. 18, 296; Isokr. 6, 81; 8, 56; Aisch. 2, 126; Th. 4, 
Sie, ta, a, 02 4: cen. ‘Hell. 2, 2, 23; Ar. Pax 435; Plut, Lys. 
rar een see ea, G7, S7, 1; 3, 72,35 4, 129, 5. 90) & 134, 
2; Xen. Hell. 1, 2, 16. 
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CLASS II. 
POPULAR AND TECHNICAL LANGUAGE. 


It is important to recognize fully the large influence of the 
language of special classes and professions upon the use of non- 
personal subjects; see the remarks of Bock, p. 39, Class IV. 
The large extension of this use may be seen in any scientific 
work which deals with technical subjects. This special use, so 
far as it appears in Thukydides and the orators, will be examined 
under three heads :— 

(1) The popular language, illustrated chiefly by the familiar 
concrete terms which it employs, often with a species of homely 
personification. 

(2) The legal language seen in the free use of véyoc and similar 
juridical terms. 

(3) The learned language occupied with questions of govern- 
ment, literature, philosophy and education, and represented, 
among the orators, chiefly by Isokrates. 

_ Concrete substantives, the names of objects belonging to the 
uses of daily life, are freely placed as subjects throughout the 
Greek language. This use occurs most naturally 
I. The Popular . : : 
ea geaee UAW the special language of the various arts and 
professions, but soon passes over in part into the 
common literary language, where it is often enlarged and extended 
under the influence of analogy. The orators have few occasions 
to dwell at length upon the familiar objects of common life, and 
their language affords no such wide exemplification of this use 
as we find, for example, in the comedies of Aristophanes. The 
examples which occur may be divided as follows :— 

(a) In Thukydides the concrete substantives mentioned belong 
chiefly, though not exclusively, to the military language. Thus 
we find the various implements and engines of war placed as 
subjects: Th. 2, 76, 4 (vyzar7y,) % tod olxodopypatos ext péya Te 
xatéaetae zat tods Ilhatatas égdBynoev; 77, 1 we al pnyavat obddéey 
dgehovv; 76, 4 (doxds); 3, 22, 4 (xepapis); 7, 65, 2 (xetp), cf. 62, 3; 
—or fortifications, buildings and the like: 4, 115, 3 té dé odxnpa 
zateppayn nar tods eyybs ehonynoe pahdhov % 2goBycev; 6, 66, I (Tetyla 
xat olztat); [Lys.] 2, 45 (tetyos). Similar subjects in Thukydides 
are the following: 4, 34, 3 (zthos); 2, 75, 2 (AtOot xat ef te adro); 
I, 93, 5 and 2, 34, 3 (duaéa): cf. Hyp. 2, 5 (Setyoea acme 
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needless to say that this use varies largely with the style of the 
author. Several of the constructions just quoted from Thuky- 
dides are free and bold; still more striking is the personification 
in the following: 4, 100, I dhkw te tpdrw Tmetpdoaytes xa) pHyaviy 
mpooyyayov, ixep stdsy adtoé (sc. tO tefytopa), (‘finally they brought 
up an engine of war which took the fort, effected its capture’). 
Here Kriiger wished to avoid the personification of pyyav7y by 
writing yep eidov, but Classen is right in maintaining that the 
construction is in keeping with the general boldness of Thuky- 
dides’ manner; cf. also 8, 91, 1 gdoxwy xwvdvuveboew tO tElyos TODTO 
zal thy nodW OragOcipar. 

(b) Concrete substantives are comparatively rare in the orators; 
compare, however, Dem. 55, 19 and Th. 3, 107, 3 (zapadpa); 
Aisch., 1, 123 (ta olxjuata). Inthe language of business and trade 
we find the following: Aisch. 3, 173 vo» pévtot td Bacthixdy ypvotov 
exixexdvxe thy Oandyyy abzod (‘a flood of Persian gold has washed 
away all traces of his extravagance’); Dem. 14, 20 éxws tiv pév 
dandyny EExxovta tdhavta ouvtedy, .. . elnoat psy H tdéhavta thy Oardyyy 
dcaddvovta (‘make up, liquidate the whole expense’);’ 45, 33 0 év 
dgetdyxet tocadta ypypata 7 todxefa (collective use); 22, 54 tds elo- 
gopas ROTEpoy TA xTH pata H TA TWpata Ogethst; 22,75 éxnWpata zhovToOV 
tiva OdFay zpocetpivato tots xextnuévots, There is obvious personi- 
fication in Lys. 21, 8: oStw zapeoxevacpévny tpiipy zéca oleabe 
dvnhwxevat ypjpata i néca tobs moleptoug eipydobar xaxd, where 
Herwerden’s correction, zapeoxevacpévoy <tHy> tp. <p’ > oleade, 
seems quite unnecessary; cf. Dem. 51, 17 t7¢ tptjpous t7s Ango- 
pévns tov otégpavov; 24,12; Th. 8, 106, 4 axgotethay tprjon ayyshov t75 
yizns; 3, 36, 3 (tp. ayyedoc, also 36, 2 vies Sundoc). We meet with 
personification in a simile drawn from weighing, Dem. 5, 12 
(apybptov), and in one drawn from the language of medicine, 3, 
33 (ta napa ty latpdy ottia), In some cases the popular belief 
and judicial procedure personified inanimate objects. Thus 
inanimate objects which had caused death were brought to 
a formal trial in the court called rd éx? Ipuravefw, and, if found 
guilty of pollution, were removed beyond the boundaries: Aisch. 
3, 244 ta EdAa xat tTods A{Oous xat Tov otOnpov, TA Agua xai ayvepova, 
ddy tw iuneadvta axoxtetyn, OrepoptFopev (see Weidner’s note, Jebb 
on Soph. El. 484 f., and Schémann, Antiq. 295); Dem. 23, 76; 
or Ant,’ 3; B, 4. 


1 For a still bolder personification in this sphere, compare N. T. Luk. 19, 
16: Kipie, 7 uva cov déka mpoonpyacato uvac, ‘Lord, thy pound hath gained 
ten pounds,’ 
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(c) Belonging to the commercial or legal language, but most 
conveniently treated here, are the phrases by which properties or 
estates are spoken of as bringing in certain rents or subject to 
certain public liturgies. A species of popular personification has 
been at work here. E. g. Dem. 27, 64 6 0” éudg (vtxoc) tetnpapyety 
elOtapévog xat peydsas etagopas clovégnetv; Isai. 7, 32. 42; 8, 35 olxtav 
utc0ogopodoav; Dem. 27, 60; 36, 11. Here belongs also the use 
of xcduvebew of money and property (p. 10); for the technical 
use of efor¢évat of the introduction of lawsuits, see Part II, Verbs 
of Motion. 

(d) The trite use of verbs of saying, showing and the like with 
documentary words, such as éztstod7, ypagy, ypdpyata (‘letter’, 
‘inscription’), o77jAy, payteta, paytetov, yonopds, remains to be 
noticed. The principle involved as noticed by Rehdantz (Dem. 
Ind.’ A¢erv), is that the Greek often treats as a person whatever 
contains or represents the thought of a person, just as on a larger 
scale the language is disposed to attribute distinct personality to 
thought and expression in general (see under Adcyos, p. 18 f.). 
In such phrases the Greek does not distinguish between the letter 
and its writer, or the oracle and its giver (vaytetoy used in both 
senses). Often letter and person are freely coordinated in the 
same sentence: Aisch. 2, 92 &¢> gyot Xapys 6 otpatnyds xai 7 
éxtotody; Dem. 19, 44; cf. Ant. 1, 2. General examples are as 
follows: Th. 7, 10 émtotodjy dnrodaay tordde; ib, 16, I; I, 129 in. 
137,4; Dem. 9, 41 fin. té ody Agvet ta ypdpparta (‘the inscription’); 
’ onoty, xté.3 19, 271 axobete Thy ypapydatuy eydvtwy; Hdt. 
7, 228. 220; Xen. Hell. 1, 1, 23; Dem. 19, 299 gyot d& 7 pavtela; 
Ar. Eq. 128 6 zpnopos aytixpug Aéyet; ib. 121. 177; cf. Ar. Pl. 55. 
Bolder uses are to be seen in Aisch. 2, 128 Aafé woe thy Extotodyy" 
Ojhoyv yap Ott peyaha thy nodW rapahoy(fetat; Dem. 19, 15 éneiotodac 


“A pOptos’ 


éxepwev 6 Dikixnos xahoboas byas, oby tva s&¢AOorre, add’ Wva xré,; 
Dem. 21, 54 (ai pavtetar) xpostdttovet; Th. 2, 17 (draxwddery). 
For similar uses of technical legal terms, such as vdpyos, dy gropa, 
ypa¢7%, with verbs of saying and showing, see p.17, and for 
the frequent use of éz:orody with verbs of coming, see Part II, 
Verbs of Motion. 

The legal and political language which finds its chief expression 
in the orators, has developed many special technical terms which 
are treated as independent agents and associated 
with verbs of action. Of these personifications 
by far the most characteristic and the most fa- 


II. Legal 
Language, 
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miliar is that of véuz0¢, which has come to be one of the most 
frequent subjects occurring in the orators. No other abstract 
conception is so thoroughly and so absolutely personal to the 
Greek mind except the conception of zédts (also drawn from 
political life), and possibly that of Ayes. We are almost justified 
in saying that véuos has a double nature and represents both itself 
and vopyodérns, for which it is often an abbreviated form and for 
which it can often be actually substituted; we frequently find the 
two freely alternating in the same passage, as Aisch. I, 13-20, or 
the one is to be supplied from the other, as Dem. 24, 34-36. The 
stage of conscious personification has long since been past with 
this word, and very bold figures must be used if the force of the 
personification is to be clearly felt. The number of verbs with 
which vépos is freely associated is almost unrestricted; most 
frequent are verbs of commanding or forbidding, permitting or 
preventing, of saying, showing, determining, acquitting, con- 
victing, punishing, succoring (/oy@etv), saving, harming, giving, 
promising, demanding (déc0dy), making and prevailing. 

(a) The usage of the orators may be illustrated from Lysias 
and Demosthenes: Lys. I, 34 pod of vépot od povoy ameyvaxdres ict 
py adtxeiy, GANG Kal KexeAXevKdtes TavTny THY Oikny AawBavey; I, 32 6 vdpos 
(oi vépot) xedever, and often; 10, 6.22, 6 dmayopever; 15, II xodver; 
28, 13 loxver. Similarly with iwé after a passive verb: I, 49 ind 
Trav vépov tovs moriras évedpeverba; [2], 19. 61.—Dem. 20, 155 rov 
vopov os Suappydnv déyet, 1D. 160; 22, 6. 57; 23, 62 nxovoate rov vdpov 
Aéeyovtos dvrixpus, 37, 19; 21, 48 dkovere Tod vdpouv ts piiavOpwmias, ds 
ovde tots Sovdous bBpiferOar aétol; 21, 43 ovK tony thy dpyiy erate 6 
vopos. émeO’ of hovkot rus pev Bavit@ Cnutodot, tos dé ditavOparias 
néi@oav; 21, I ds iva KwdinO’, of vduor ovvyyayor iuas. SO also 6 vdpos 
(oi vdpor) xeXever 20, 89, and in a similar sense Aédye, 8, 28. 21, 9; 
mpoordrret 21, 165. 23, 63; ov« éa 20, 147. 22,83 awayopever 23, 28. 35; 
didwor 20, 154. 23, 50; tmioyveira 21, 30. 210; mapexet 24, 193; 
Tipwpeitar 24, 215; dmodver 38, 53 deopicer 23, 34. 36, 26; dSiatpet 20, 28; 
pater 24, 68. 76; hnoiv 20, 156; rele 24, 156. 2163 Aver 24, 34. 58; 
loyver 24, 135; xadiornot 3, II. 22, 34; Brdnre 3, 10. 20, 49.—Com- 
pare also Ant. 3, B, 9 dmodvet dé kal 6 vdpos jpas, 6 muorevav os hovéa 
pe Stoner; Aisch. 3, 169 iva pi Svoperns y Tois vdpots of o@Covee Thy 
Snuoxpariav; cf. 3, 22; Th. 2, 53, 4 Gedy dé hoBos i avOparer vemos 
ovdcis ameipye; 3,45, 3- 

Cases of still bolder and freer personification are not rare. 
In Pindar (frg. 151 Bockh) vduos (‘ custom’) is the king who rules 
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over all (cf. also Plat. Symp. 196, c), and in an uncertain tragedian 
is called the greatest god known to mankind (inc. trag. frg. 394 
N.). In Herodotos (7,104) Demaratos declares that Law is a 
master more dreaded and more strictly obeyed by the Spartans 
than the Persian king by his subjects. This personification is 
not confined to poetry and imaginative prose, but apparently 
belongs also to the popular language; it is put by Lysias and 
Aristophanes into the mouth of citizens of the humbler sort. 
Thus in Lysias Euphiletos in slaying the adulterer declares that 
he perishes not at his hands, but at the hands of the Law. 
In Lysias and Demosthenes purpose (ydun': Lys. 1, 35), fore- 
sight (mpoopacda) and precaution (edAaBeioGat) are attributed to the 
laws. According to Aischines (3, 16) and Hypereides (6, 25) 
the voice (dor), pbéyyerba) of the law ought to be obeyed rather 
than the voice of the advocate or the tyrant. Demosthenes in 
one passage (21, 224) even thinks it worth while to remind the 
judges that the laws are after all only written statutes, and possess 
only moral force; they cannot actually bar the way of the wrong- 
doer or hasten to the relief of the injured. The conversation of 
the Laws with Socrates in Pl. Krito 50, a ff. is a well-known 
passage. Finally the laws are frequently found with the per- 
sonal designations va, ovrjyopos, Bonbds, and they are freely 
co-ordinated with personal subjects, e.g., ‘the gods and the laws,’ 
‘T and the Jaw.’ E.g. Lys. 1, 26 otk éeyd oe droxreva, add’ 6 Tis 
modews vopos; Ar. Ekkl. 1055 Gad’ ov eyd, add’ 6 vopos EAket ce; 
Aisch. 3, 16 érav érépav pév goviy adun 6 vdpos, érépay S€ 6 pytap (a bold 
metaphor praised by Plin. Ep. 9, 26, 11); Dem. 54, 17 of vdpot kat 
Tas dvaykalas mpopacets, Sas py pelCous yiyvwvrat, mpoeidovto; 24, 57 
6 voépos ovroot evAaBovpevos rd Totodrov azmeime (in this last passage 
Blass proposes to remove the bold personification by deleting 
6 v., but the correction appears unnecessary; the language of 24, 
36 is still bolder, but here the editors are perhaps justified in sup- 
plying vopodérns as the subject from a preceding véuos); 24, 38 
ed’ éxdorny amavta thy d8dv Tov adiknudrov (6 vdpos), KaAV@r Kal odK ear 
Badiley rovs éemBovdevovras tpyiv; cf. Aisch. 3, 37 eye d€ mapéEopac 
curnyspous Tovs vépous Tous tuerépovs (‘I will let your laws plead my 
case’); 1, 14 (pidagé); Dem. 24, 107 rods r@ ynpa BonBodts Aupaiver, ot 
kai dvayxdCovat rods maidas tovs yoveas tpépew; Aisch. 3, 196 modireia, 


1 Similarly in Latin, Plin. Ep. 1, 14,9 leges civitatis, quae vel in primis 
census hominum spectandos aréitrantur. 
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fv of Oeoi Kai of vdpor o@{ovot; ib. 4 (088 of vdpor ob’ of mpurdves); 2, 
184. See also Hense, p. I11. 

(b) A somewhat different but equally free use of yépos as 
subject is to be seen in the speeches of Demosthenes against 
the proposed laws of Leptines, Aristokrates, and Timokrates 
(Orr. XX, XXIII and XXIV). The law attacked is treated as a 
moral person, and in respect to the effects it will produce is held 
to as strict accountability as the publicist who has proposed it. 
E. g. Dem. 24, 209 vépov réOetkev, ds odk dvolyruct Td Serpwrrpiov, adda 
kaOatpei, mpoomepteiAnhe S€ Kal ra Stxaorypia; 20, 50 thy médw nyo 
movnpas Odéns avarArocer; 20, 155 6 vdpos obros tovr’ adtxel, re xré. (‘the 
law is the criminal in making virtue of no avail’); 20, 4. 10. 17. 
34. 55, etc.; 24, I. 43. 91. 94. 138, etc. A similar use of Whdicpa 
is found in 23, 103. 140 and in Lyk. 7; compare also ypdypa used 
of the clause of a treaty in Th. 5, 29, 3: rovro ré ypdppa pddiora thy 
TleXordvynooy SteopiBer cat es vrowiay xabiorn. 

(c) Following the analogy of yéyos, many other technical legal 
terms are freely placed as subjects, chiefly with verbs of say- 
ing, commanding, showing and witnessing; thus most often 
Wnpicpa:—Lys. 13, 50 mparov pev ta Wnpicpata aitod Kxatapuaptupei, 
dtappyndnv ayopevovra ...° eretra 4 Kpiots Stappydny Aéyer; ib. 28; ib. 
71 7o p. dniooa; ib. 72 76 yp. edéyEer; Dem. 20, 42. 116; 51,18; Dein. 
1, 80 gyoi rd Wigiona; Aisch. 2, 98 rd y. mpocérarrev; ib. 91; Dem. 
24, 29 rd Wp. exédevev; 51, 1; 24, 101; 8,6; 20, 132; Dein. 2, 23; 
Aisch. 2, 66 rote? pov riv Snunyopiay 6 pév Katryopos Statperyy, To Wigiopa 
dé kal radnOés piav; Hyp. 1,col. 1. Compare also the personification 
of Wiidioua in the celebrated passage Dem. 18, 188: rodro rd W. Tov 
kivdvvoy mapedOciv eroinaey Sonep védos (‘the decree issued forth and 
the danger passed away like a cloud’), and the metaphorical use 
Of muvdkeoy in Dem. 8, 28: pixpdv a. radra Koddoa Svvatr’ dv (‘a very 
small tablet of impeachment would effectually put a stop to 
all this’). Like other publicist’s terms, Wjdicpa is freely used 
with »xav—‘the decree was carried’, Dem. 24, 27; 19, 43—and 
the terms gedyew and dmopevyew are frequently applied to it in 
accordance with the processes of Attic law, as Dem. 23, 58. 
68} Fe, 222. 

Other technical terms similarly used are ddypa, mpoBovdAevua, 
ypady, paptvpia, otnAn, ypdupa, ovvOnkat, Wigos: Aisch. 2, 60. 61; 
3, 126; Ant. I, 2 ds cal eyd cal  ypady Aéyet; Dem. 29, 9 rav pap- 
rupiav Scat abrod xarewapripowy; ib. 7; And. 1, 116 4» oryAn Kedever; 


Dem. 20, 128 dxovere trav dyttypaper tis orAns KeXevdvtwv; ib. 130; 
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‘Ry, 55,1 5 (Dem: 45, 34; Isokr. 8, 20 ai cvvOjKat mpoordtrovat; 
ib. 16; 14,10; And. 3,14; cf. Isokr. 4,176; Hyp. 5, 22 f. (kpareiv); 
Lys. 13,.37 rh kaOatpodcay Wigdov; Dem. 19, 66 ri cd{ovaay Wipov; 
cf. also 23, 167. 

Under a third head may be classed (a) expressions referring to 
speech and its literary forms, all embraced in Greek under the 
comprehensive term Adyos and closely related 
words, (b) subjects relating to education and 
philosophy, (c) terms connected with civil and 
political life. Much the larger number of such subjects is 
naturally furnished by Isokrates, who is essentially an essayist on 
rhetoric, education and large political questions. 

The same tendency of the Greek spirit, which, as we have seen 
(pp. 14, 17), causes it to attribute speech and other personal ac- 
tions to the letter or the decree as representative 
of their writers, leads in a broader field to the free 
personification in language of all the products of 
thought, notably of Aéyos and kindred notions. We sometimes 
speak even in modern English of an author’s speech or essay as 
advising and warning us or as approving or disapproving certain 
actions, but outside of technical language we rarely attribute such 
personal actions to the speech unless the reference to the person 
or the author is kept clearly in mind. It is only in book reviews 
or in philosophical and technical writings that we are likely often 
to meet with such phrases as ‘ This treatise seeks (Gk. BotAerac) to 
prove,’ or ‘This book condemns (Gk. émmAjrret) such views.’ 
This usage remains restricted and occasional in English, and has 
no such place in the popular consciousness as the Greek usage 
appears to have. We may say that the Greek often goes as far 
in common language as the English goes in technical language, 
and in philosophical writing the Greek goes, on the whole, much 
further. Many of the Greek phrases may be paralleled in the 
formal style of older English, which is itself based largely upon 
classical models, but few writers of the present day would write 
as boldly as Isokrates, for example, in addressing Philip: Isokr. 


III. The Learned 
Language, 


(a) Rhetorical 
Terms. Adyoc. 


5, 137 fv trokdBys py povoy Tov Adyoyr TovTdv oe wapakadeiy, adda Kal Tovs 
mpoydvous Kai tiv tov BapBdpov dvavdpiav. We may distinguish at 
least two classes in the use of these rhetorical terms. 

(a) The speech or writing (Adyos) represents the writer who 
composes it (Aoyoypdgos), and refers to the writer’s purpose and 
opinion, The verbs which occur most commonly are those of 
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advising, teaching, persuading, praising, blaming, making, wish- 
ing and daring. E. g. Isokr. 15, 57 éort 8’ (6 Adyos 6 mavnyuptxds) 
rovs péev “ENAnvas mapaxada@y emt tiv orpateiav, Aaxedatpoviots b¢ mepi ris 
HyeHovias duquaByrav; 5,18 Diinr@ ovpBovdrevoovta Adyov wéprew; 9, II 
dmometparéov trav Aéywv eotiv, ef Kat Touro duryngorvtat, Tors ayabods evdoyety; 
cf, 13, 21 (mapaxedeverOa); 4, 17 (meibew); 9, 4 (moreiv); 4, 129 
(rave); 20, 183 (ypjo0a). The character or class of the compo- 
position is often given by the participle of the verb, Isokrates 
commonly avoids the adjectives in -txos (aupBovdeutixds, emideckrixds, 
etc.) which later technical writers prefer to employ for this pur- 
pose. E. g. 2, 42 ra cupBovdetovra trav avyypappdtav; 15, 62 
Xpnoporépous eivat Trav Adywv rods émemAytrovtas i) Tovs emawodvras; ib. 
67. 76. 77; 3, 10 rovs mapawodvras. Especial attention may be 
called to the use of verbs of wishing, daring and professing with 
Adyos and kindred subjects. Here it is possible to render BovAcoOat 
in English by ‘seek, attempt,’ but we are more likely to soften 
the expression by the passive turn ‘ be intended, be meant.’ E.¢g. 
Isokr. 15, 13 ryv arodoyiay tiv mpoomotovperny pev TreEpi Kpiaews yeypapOat, 
Bovrouerny dé mepi euod Snldca tiv adnOevav; ib. 195 radra BovdAerac 
dndodr, cf. Plat. Phil. 35, d gaiverar BovrAcoOas Snrodv 6 Adyos; Isokr. 
15, 100 (eOéAew); 8, 39 Adyos 6 ToApayv Tois duaptavopéevois émumArrrewy; 
IO, 4 rhs repOpelas tis é&edéyxey mpoomotovpevns. Similar uses of 
BovAecOae are common enough in the philosophical language of 
Plato and Aristotle, as Plat. Krat. 412, c nai pny 76 ye dyabdv, rovro 
T® dyaot® Bovderat TO dvopa émxeiaoOa; ib. 414, a. Of concrete 
things, compare Aristoph. Ekkl. 753 ri ra oxevdpia Bovr\era; 368. 

This use of Adyos is, as is well known, one of those standing 
personifications of the Greek language which have played a large 
part in the development of Greek philosophy, and, through the 
medium of philosophy, exercised an important influence upon 
subsequent speculative thought. For the Stoic personification of 
Adyos as the universal Reason, see Zeller, Stoics and Epicureans, 
Engl. ed., p. 142 ff., Ritter and Preller, Hist. Phil. Graec., 7 ed., 
p. 409 ff.; for the identification of the Adyos in Philo Judaeus with 
the Semitic personification of Wisdom, see Ritter and Preller, 
l.1., p. 497 ff. A species of substantial or personal reality was 
very early attributed to this abstraction, as may be clearly seen 
from Gorg. ‘EX. éyx. 8. 12. 14 f: ‘The Argument is a mighty 
sovereign, which is possessed of a small material form (cdua), yet 
accomplishes divine deeds. ... Helen is unjustly blamed for 
going to Troy; the true culprit is the Argument which persuaded 
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her.’ The personification of the A/katos and the "Adikos Adyos in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes needs only to be mentioned. Isokrates 
(3, 6 ff.) pronounces an extended eulogy upon Adyos as the 
founder of human society, the chief inventor, law-giver, and 
educator, the natural leader in all thinking and doing. The per- 
sonification is a favorite one with Plato. Thus the Argument 
speaks’ as an interlocutor in the dialogue (Phaid. 87, a), seeks to 
prove its contention (Phil. 35, d), persuades and captivates its 
hearers (Phaid. 88, d), who follow in the footsteps of the Argu- 
ment (Rep. 365, c), it upbraids and laughs to scorn (Protag. 
361, a; cf. Charm. 175, d), does not remain in one place but 
moves about (Euthyphr. 15, b), gets away from one (Phaid. 89,c), 
‘travels a long way’ (Rep. 484, a”), turns aside and veils the face 
for fear (Rep. 503, a*), dies and cannot be brought to life again 
(Phaid. 89, b), saves and is saved (Rep. 621, b). See Stallbaum 
on Phaid. 89, b, and Jowett and Campbell, Republic, vol. II, p. 
247, and vol. III, Index, Personification. 

(b) The cases are simpler in which the speech really stands for 
itself, and the predicate states the effects which are produced by 
the speech after its composition. E. g. Isokr. 4, 6 rotrov rov Adyor 
(i. e., the Panegyrikos), ds rév peyioray kakdv nuads amadddger; 5, 84 6 
Adyos 6 mavnyuptKds, 6 Tovs GAXovs e’ropwrépous Toinoas, éwot ToAAnY amropiay 
mapéoxnkev; 5, 10; 15,154. Often with moetv, as 15, 52; 8, 62; cf. 
15, 236. 230: with ddedciv, as 8, 40; 15, 258; 4,4; 3, 10; Ch. 15, 
178. 280; 10, 1: with BAdmrev, aS 15, 56. 98: with dAumeiv, as 15, 
a5. C€41,'226, 

(c) In the remaining orators and Thukydides both uses may 
be treated together; personification is frequent. Dem. 8, 77 «i 
pevroe Kabedeiabe, ovX Op@ Adyov Sotts SurnoeTat THY mOALY Goaat; 21, 24 
6 kodvoas eLamarnOjvar Adyos bpas; And. I, 29 of Adyo ray Katnydpov 
raira ra Sewa kal pptkhdn dvepbiagov, where, however, Blass with great 
plausibility reads of Adyot trav Katnydpor, (ot) xré.; in any case the 
phrase is a highly poetical one, cf. Blass, AB. I 302; [Lys.] 2, 54 
tis yap dv h Adyos h xpovos if) pitwp ikavds yévoro pnvicat THY TeV avdpar 
apernv; Hyp. 6, 34 (éyxopudgew); Lys. 4, 12 (toxvew); Aisch. 1,116 
(irroptprnoke); 3, 170 (weibev); Th. 1, 82, 3 (iroonpaivery); 3, 44, 4 
(emonacba); 53, 3- 83, 2; 6, 76, I. 


1Cf. Cic. Orat. 27, 92 oratio sedate placideque loquitur, and see Krebs- 
Schmalz, Antibarb., p. 22. 

2 Adopting with most MSS. the reading dvefeAPdvtog; see Campbell’s note 
ad loc. 

3 rapeELovToe Kal TapaKkaduTTouévov TOU Adyov, TEdoBHuEVOD KLVEiV TO VOY Tapdr. 
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Isokrates frequently employs as subjects words relating to 
philosophy, education and training (ma:deia, maidevors, pirocodia, 
StarpiBy, émipéAcca, eumetpia, emeornun, paOnpara). A 
collection of such subjects will serve to illustrate 
the free and varied usage of a professional writer 
in this department. E. g. Isokr. 13, 15  maidevots rods rovodrovs 


(b) Philosophical 
Terms, 


dyavords pev dyabods odk dv dmoredécetev, adtovs 8 dy abtay mpoaydyot ; 
15, 175 7 ptrocodia roravtny exer Sivapwy dore dtapGeipe tovs vewréepous ; 
Ep. 6, 6 ai yap éuretpiat madevovar rods THAtKovTous Kal ToLodaL Kabopay Td 
BéA\rtorov; 15, 203. 204. 211. 295; 13, 11. Especially frequent is 
the association of ddedeiv with such subjects in Isokrates : 15, 199. 
213. 175. 266. 269. 264; 13, 20; Ep. 8, 5 ai emorjpa. .. dpedovou 
ros xpouévovs. Isokrates at times employs bolder metaphors: 
‘Philosophy and education are benefactors and legislators for 
mankind; the one points out the true course theoretically, the 
other follows closely the actual needs of life.” E.g. 2, 12 rijs 
mawdevoews Suvapevns tiv nuerépay pvow evepyereiv; 15, 264; II, 22 
(pirtocodia) Kai vopoberixat Kai thy iow Cnrioa Sdvarar; 2, 35 7d pev 
pirocodpeiv ras ddovs aor dei~er, ro 5é yuprdtecOa SvvacOai ce xpyobat 
moujoe; 15, 262 (ra padrpara) ro Bio mapakodrovbeiv. See especially 
the personification of ¢idocopia in 4, 47: Philosophy has dis- 
covered the institutions of civilized life and softened the passions ; 
she has educated men for action, and knowing the importance of 
speech she has paid especial honor to eloquence. Cf. also Ep. 
I, 9: rhs mawWevoews THs TOV pev ptkp@v Katadpovovons, Tav de peyd\ov 
edixveiobar retpouévns, and for striking personifications of éemornun 
and éumeipia, see Th. 2,87, 4; ib. 89,2. Abstract subjects relating 
to rhetoric and philosophy are very frequent also in Plato and 
often show bold personification. E.g. Gorg. 482, a ri pirocodiar, 
Ta éu“a TadsKa, Tavoov Tadta A€éyovoayv; 459, b adra ra mpaypara ovdev det 
(rv pyropixny) eidévac; 464, C 4 Kodaxeutixy alcOouevn, Térpaxya éavThy 
Staveiwaca, mpooroteirat xré.; 464, d (4 dWoroukn); 465, b (4 xopporixn). 

The political terms relating to the government and constitution 
of the state—dnpoxparia, iodrns, ddvyapxia, wovapxia, Tupavvis, rohkureia— 
are freely used as subjects in technical and 
philosophical language. The use of these ab- 
stracts in a collective sense is often only an 
extension of the use of Sjyos, psvapyos, ripavvos, woXs, etCc., and it is 
not surprising to find that 8yyoxparia was publicly worshipped at 
Athens as a goddess, see Usener, Gotternamen, p. 370. Asa whole 
the use of the abstract terms belongs to the more elevated style; 


(c) Political 
Terms. 
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hence Isokrates affords numerous examples, especially in the 
Areopagitikos(Or. VII), while the other orators content themselves 
with the simple djyos or rékis. E. g. Isokr. 3, 15 af pev Syuoxpariat 
tas iadtntas (nrovat, ai dé povapytat mreioToy vépovot TO BedAticta; 7, 66. 
26; ib. 61 ols ai peév ddeyapyiat rodepovow; ib, 22 riy xara ry akiay 
(icdrnra) Exagrov tipa@oav Kat Kordfovcay; 3, 16 Suopav tas dices Tov 
avOpamrwv ras tupavvidas paddov; ib. 22; Ep. 4, 7. An extended 
personification of wodreia is seen in 7, 14 and 20: The soul of a 
state is its constitution; it deliberates on every question and seeks 
to avoid disaster; by hating and punishing law-breakers the con- 
stitution trains good citizens. 4, 16; 7, 12.55; ib. 71 ras modtreias 
Ths twokka kat kata Stamempayperns. In Thukydides also we finda 
similar use: 3, 37, I #dn @yvav Sypoxpariay drt dduvardy éorw érépwr 
dpxew; 8, 47, 2; 6, 39, 2 (ddvyapyia); 2, 37, I xpaepeOa modsreia od 
(nrovon tos trav médas vdpovs. Cf. Dem. 20, 108 ras did ray Alyor 
moXtreias . « » duovoeiv; 15,19. Somewhat different is Demosthenes’ 
use of wodureia in reference to his administration or public policy; 
here the word serves asa periphrasis for the person. E. g. 18, 
93 ov povoy TO Bufdvrioy coat 7 mpoaipecis 7H €fu Kal 7) toAwreia Suverpagaro, 
@AXNG kal wacw ekev kré.; 1b. 222, 230. 317. 


CLASS ITT. 


RHETORICAL PERSONIFICATION. 


The subject of personification, in so far as it relates to the usage 
of the Greek poets, has received extended treatment from Hense 
in his valuable works, Poetische Personification 
in griechischen Dichtungen u. s. w., Halle, 1868, 
and Beseelende Personification in griech. Dich- 
tungen, Parchim, 1874, Schwerin, 1877; in the introduction to the 
first-named work Hense has also discussed at length the relation 
of personification both to the mythological tendency of the Greeks 
and to the free poetic fancy. For the Orators, Roschatt, Meta- 
phern bei d. att. Rednern, Straubing, 1886, p. 39 ff., has con- 
tributed a brief but excellent section upon this subject; for Plato, 
see Jowett and Campbell, Republic, II 247 f. Some examples of 
the use of Personification in Demosthenes are also brought together 
by Straub, De tropis et figuris Demosthenis et Ciceronis, Wirce- 
burg, 1883, p. 37 ff. The favorite personification of abstract con- 


Literature of 
the Subject. 
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ceptions among the Romans’ has been treated by Engelhard, 
De personificationibus in poesi atque arte Romanorum, Gottingen, 
1881; other literature is enumerated by Nagelsbach, Lat. Stilistik, 
p. 572. As previously stated, the present treatment of Personifi- 
cation is limited almost entirely to the cases in which abstract 
subjects are personified by association with verds properly used 
of persons; examples of personifying adjectives and substantives 
will rarely be noted. 

Personification, which is wholly a modern term, should be 
generally distinguished from the ancient figure of tpocwmorotia, 
although the two words are often used inter- 
changeably by modern writers. Through Per- 
sonification the most various actions and qualities 
of animate beings are attributed to inanimate 
things; tpocwmororia is the figure by which an imaginary 
speech is put for rhetorical effect in the mouth of an absent 
person or of an inanimate thing treated as a person; see Volk- 
mann, Rhet., pp. 280, 489; Straub, 1. 1., p. 89; Gerber, Sprache 
als Kunst, II 293; cf. Blass III’ 177. Thus the two terms are 
not properly coextensive, but overlap only in such cases as Dem. 
I, 2: 6 pev ody mapov katpds, ® a. A., pdvoy odxt eyes Horny adteis, Ste 
kre. More rarely the term spocwmomola is used by the ancient 
rhetoricians of the simple personification of abstract terms, see 
Rutil. Lup. ap. Halm Rhet. Min., p. 15; Phoib. ap. Sp. Rhet. Gr. 
III 52; Anon. ib. 212; Georg. Choirob. ib. 254; Ernesti, Lex. 
Technol. Gr. s. v. rpocwmoroia, and compare the use of mpdcwmoy 
in Dionys. Ep. 2 ad Ammae. 14; Schol. on Dem. 1, 15. Some 
of the passages in the ancient rhetoricians which bear upon the 
use of Personification have already been brought together by 
Volkmann, Rhet. p. 419, Straub, p. 37, and Gerber II 79, but it 
seems desirable to collect these references somewhat more fully 
than these writers have done. The ancient rhetoricians have 
commonly included Personification under their treatment of meta- 
phor. Thus among the examples of notable metaphors given by 
Aristotle, Rhet. 3, 10, there are not a few which consist in the use 
of this figure. E. 9. ‘dere Bojoat ry ‘EdAdSa’; ‘ aktov jy eri ro rao 


Tav ev Sadapuine reAevtnodvTav Keipag Oat tv “EA\dda ws cvyxatadanto- 


The Ancient 
Rhetoricians on 
Personification. 


1 Owing, doubtless, to their fondness for abstract conceptions and 
abstract figures, the Roman poets easily surpassed their Greek models in 
this field, cf. Weise, Charakteristik der lat. Sprache, p. 89 (2 Aufl). 
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pévns 1H apetn aitay tis €devOepias’ (cf. [Lys.] 2, 60); ‘mapaxadeiy rods 
kwwOvvous Tois Kwwdvvors BonOyaovras’; ‘ovde tiv ixernpiav alaxuvOévres 
avrov, THv eikdva thy yadxqv. (Upon this last Aristotle remarks, ‘The 
bronze statue of the accused is represented as a suppliant, the 
inanimate object is represented as animate’.). Such metaphors, 
Aristotle adds, serve to bring their objects clearly before the 
mind’s eye (mpd éupdrev), and in general the representation of 
lifeless objects as living, moving and in a state of activity is 
a chief means of producing vividness or évépyea. Similarly, 
when Isokrates speaks of a man ‘with his vigor all in bloom’,— 
avOovcav éyovros tiv axuynv, Isokr. 5, 10—he has used something 
more than a simple metaphor, for the figure is full of the warmth 
and vigorous energy of life, like the growing and flourishing 
plant from which it is drawn. Homer is especially praised for 
his frequent use of metaphors which attribute life and motion to 
inanimate objects: xéypyrat “Ounpos modAaxod ro Ta aypuxa EmWuxa roveiy 
did ris perahopas.—kwovpeva kat (Gvra moved mdvra, H O éevépyeta Kivnots 
(Rhet. 3, 11; cf. Dio Chrys; 12,.410;, Plin,.Ep.io, 26,1607 aie 
amples cited are A 574 (Sodpa) év yain icravro Athatdpeva xpods Goa; O 
542 aixuy O€ arépyvoto Sueoovro patpowoa; A 598 Aaas davadys; N 587. 
799; A ‘126; 

Many of Aristotle’s statements and examples are repeated by 
the later rhetoricians. So the metaphor # car’ évépyecav kadoupévn is 
mentioned by Demetrios, Sp. Rhet. Gr. III 281, and metaphors 
dro éeuWoxev ent ayvxa Constitute one of the four classes of meta- 
phors which are generally recognized by the rhetoricians; see 
Tryph. Sp. III 192, Anon. 208, Gregor. 216, Kokondr. 232, 
Georg. Choirob. 246; cf. Quintil. 8,6, 10. Tryphon, Sp. III 192, 


1 Compare the language of Pope, Pref. to Trans. of the Iliad: ‘Aristotle 
had reason to say, He was the only poet who had found out Ziving words ; 
there are in him more daring figures and metaphors than in any good author 
whatever. An arrow is zmpatient to be on the wing, and a weapon ¢hirsts 
to drink the blood of an enemy, and the like’. Similarly Gladstone, 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, III p. 422 f. : ‘ His uplifting and 
vitalizing process is everywhere at work. Animate nature is raised even 
into divinity, and inanimate nature is born upward into life. His waves, 
when they are stirred, shout, in the very word, idyevv, that he gives to the 
assembly of the Achaeans; when they break in foam, they put on the 
plumes of the warrior’s helmet, xoptooecfar; when their lord drives over 
them, they open wide for joy; and, when he strides upon the field of battle, 
they, too, boil upon the shore, in an irrepressible sympathy with his effort 
and emotion’, 
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distinguishes the application to inanimate objects of terms properly 
used of persons (7 Aékts iSiws emi éupiyou tavgopévn) as a metaphor 
designed for vivid expression, ¢uddcews évexa, in Opposition to the 
metaphor intended to express likeness, dpoiwoews évexa; similarly 
Gregor. III 216, cf. Kokondr. 232, Georg. Choirob. 246. Ex- 
amples of such vivifying metaphors cited by the rhetoricians are: 
Hom. T 362 yédace dé raca repi yOav; N 339 edpitev b¢ payn; Anon. 
ap. Georg. Choirob. III 246 4 Oddaoca cide kai épuye. Other favorite 
examples of the metaphor adzé éuwixou emi duxov are: Hom. B 456 
odpeos év xopupys; Y 59 mddes modumiddxov “Idns, but these latter are 
commonly classed as metaphors which express likeness. 

Hermogenes also has repeatedly noticed the pleasing effect 
which is produced by attributing voluntary actions to lifeless 
objects. Thus in the chapter mepi yAukirnros (mn. id. B’, § 317, Sp. 
II 360) he points out that to endow inanimate objects with will 
and choice and to use of them the terms which properly belong 
to persons is a means of adding greatly to the beauty of the style, 
e. g. Plat. Phaidr. 230, d ra pév ywpia kai ra dévdpa oddev pe Geet 
diddokew, of dé év rH mde AvOponroc; Sappho frg. 17 dye yxeAv did por 
héye. Herodotos is especially praised for his pleasing use of such 
personifications, and the rebuke administered by Xerxes to the 
Hellespont is cited as an example (Hdt. 7, 35). In the episode 
of Abradatas and Pantheia (Kyrop. 7, 3, 8) Xenophon is praised 
for the beauty and pathos of the descriptive phrase ‘4 yeip row 
vexpov emnxodovdnaer’ (ch. 7, § 345, Sp. II 381). 

Ps.-Longinos, repi tous, classes the bolder forms of personifica- 
tion among the grand images (qavraciat) which the poet and the 
orator, in moments of extreme exaltation or ecstatic passion, seek 
to call up and bring vividly before the minds of their auditors. 
He blames the orators of his own day for pushing this tendency 
to the verge of bombast and introducing ‘visions of the tragic 
furies’ too freely in their speeches. Ps.-Longinos cites (XV, 6) 
examples from the poets of the personification of places and 
inanimate objects in nature, e. g. Aisch. Edon. frg. 58 N. év@overa 87 
ddpa, Baxyever otéyn; Eur. Bacch, 726 may d¢ cvveBdxyxev’ dpos. Asa 
case in which the oratorical imagination has passed the bounds of 
simple persuasion and sought the most daring effects, he cites 
(XV, 10) Hypereides’ reply when he was impeached for propos- 
ing the liberation of the slaves after the battle of Chaironeia: 
Hyp. frg. 32 rodro ré Widioua ody 6 pyrwp eypawer, add’ 7 ev Xatpoveia 
payn, ‘This decree was framed, not by the orator, but by the 
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battlefield of Chaironeia’. With this passage of Hypereides Jahn 
compares Demad. frg. 8: rodro ré Widiopa odk eye eypawa, add’ 6 
modenos TS AeEdvdpov Sdpart ypadov. The elevation of style which 
results from bold personifications is further noted by Quintilian, 
8,6, 11; 12, 10, 61 f., e. g. Verg. Aen. 8, 728 pontem indignatus 
Araxes; Cic. pro Lig. 3, 9; by Porphyrion on Hor. Epod. 2, 17, 
and by Servius on Verg. Georg. 1, 103. The latter remarks: 
phantasia est poetica, rei inanimatae sensum dare, and cites also 
Georg. 2, 82 miraturque (arbos) novas frondes et non sua poma. 

These statements are sufficient to show the significance and 
importance of Personification as an element of oratorical style. 
It will be observed that the great majority, though by no means 
all, of the examples of this species of metaphor cited by the 
rhetoricians refer to the personification of concrete objects, of 
lands and of countries. This type of personification is prevail- 
ingly poetical, and will be treated first (1). Numerous examples 
of its occurrence in the poets are given by Hense, Poet. Personif., 
xvi ff. Of much more importance for the style of the orators is 
the personification of abstract notions, which will be treated under 
a separate head (II). 

The personification of concrete objects is only a step removed 
from the invocation of the powers of Nature. Of the latter Hense, 
xix, writes as follows: ‘The personification of 
Nature has its origin in the passionof man. The 
stronger his passion, the more he is disposed to 
ascribe to Nature moral sympathy and feeling, 
(so Prometheus in his terrible sufferings, Aesch. Prom. 88 ff.).’ 
Hence this species of personification belongs properly to poetic 
ecstasy (the g¢avracia 7 mapa rotnrais of the author 7. dyous), and it is 
scarcely consistent with the masculine vigor of the best Greek 
oratory. Lysias goes no further than to introduce a naval 
captain boasting that his ship has used up (avy\oxévac) a great sum 
of money and done good service for the state (Lys. 21, 8). It is 
only Lykurgos, with his poetical sympathies and his well-known 
fondness for bold metaphors, who accuses Leokrates of having 
profaned the sacred relics of his ancestors by requiring them to 
leave their native land and to accompany him into exile (cupgedvyev: 
§ 25), or who appeals to the groves and the temples which have 
contributed all their stores for the public defence (§ 44). Still 
bolder in its striving after pathos is the celebrated epilogue of the 
Leokratea (§ 150): ‘Land and trees beseech you; harbors, docks 


I(a), Personifica- 
tion of Concrete 
Objects. 
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and city-walls entreat you; temples and sanctuaries implore your 
aid’. Upon this last personification Rehdantz remarks that it is 
no less startling than the much criticized apostrophe of Aisch. II] 
260, and that both passages afford an illustration of how the 
Greek spirit begins to lose its finer sense of proportion and to 
degenerate into empty bathos; see also Blass II1* 123; Jebb 
AO. II 380. Compare also the following: Dein. 1, 109 dtxadrepov 
(av) éAenoatre tiv yopav, Tos e& auras yeyevnuevous iyas ixerever 
Tip@pnoacbat Tov mpoddrny Kai owe éavtyv; Th. 3, 67, 3 of mpecBira 
AeAetupevoe Kal oikiar epnuot buoy ixereiay motovvrat tovade Tipwprcacba; 
Aisch. 3, 259 (epilogue) rods év Mapadau tedevtHoavtas Kai Todis ev 
T1\aratais Kai avrovs rovs radhous to’s tev mpoyovay ovK olecbe orevakey; 
Dein. 2, 14 pvddEat (od) deddvnrat rd Secparnpiov; cf. Lyk. 89. 

Worthy of note also is the personification of inanimate things 
which is induced by making them the od7ect of verbs expressing 
feelings which are properly excited only by persons, e. g. éAcciv, 
aicyivesOa. This usage is found evenin single passages of Lysias 
and Demosthenes: Lys. 13, 15 otk éXNecovrres ra relyn, ef meceirat, ovd€ 
knddpevot TOY vedy, ef Aakedatpoviots mapadobnaovtat; Dem. 19, 267 ore 
tov jALoy HaXvvovO’ of ravTa ToLodvyTEs, ovTE THY yHv maTpLd ovcayv ed’ is 
éotacay xré.; Often in Lyk., as 17. 21, etc.; Dein. 3, 13; 1, 109; 
Lykol. ap. Ar. Rhet. 3, 10. 

Far more frequent in prose is the personification of zarpis 
(following the analogy of médis), and of names of lands and 


! countries. E. g. Dem. 18, 280 rovs airods dideiv 
(b) Personifica- 


tion of rarpic ' ' i ; ni 
and 7éAc kown hovz; Lyk. 21 rips exOpeydons airoy rarpidos ; 


Dein. 3, 20 (dtadiucdtecda). It need scarcely be 
said that médus is a thoroughly personal conception to the Greek 
mind, both when used of Athens and when used of foreign states. 
Hence it is necessary to note only the highly metaphorical expres- 
sions which attribute human emotions and feelings to wéXs, e. g. the 
city mourns or laughs, awakes, is sick unto death, etc. Dem. Ig, 


ovorep dv 7» marpis; 1b. 170 Kadovons ths matpidos tH 


305 mpooéxer Trois mpdypacw Kal éyelperar 4 Trav AOnvaiay wodis (‘Athens 
awakes and becomes alert’; ’A@jva in this use is unknown in 
Greek prose; more commonly 7 wé\s simply Or 4 wédts Hoy, as 
Isokr. 4, 29). Dem. 18, 45 ai rédets évdcouv; Aisch. 3, 211 ep’ ots 
4 wédus erevOnoe Kai exetparo; [Lys.] 2, 66; cf. Ar, Pax 539 f. oioy spas 
Gdndas Aadodow ai mddres | Stadrayeioar kal yeAOow aopevat. Again, 
the city possesses a soul in its constitution (Isokr. 7, 14), and 
kings in its laws (Plat. Symp. 196, c), is endowed with im- 
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mortality and must suffer the penalty of its deeds (Isokr. 8, 120). 
The death of a city is its desolation (Lyk. 61), and traitors 
have pronounced sentence of death against so great a city as 
Athens (Hyp. 4, 7; 5, 29; Lyk. 149), but, unlike the dead tyrant, 
the city revives and renews its strength (Hyp. 4, 7). 

Names of countries are not commonly associated with verbs 
of action in the classical languages (for the Latin usage, see 
Krebs, Antibarb., pp. 22, 24), yet the personifica- 
tion of Hellas and other lands follows naturally 
upon the personification of Nature, and early 
became familiar in Greek art and poetry, see 
especially A. Gerber, 1. 1., p. 249 ff. Hence the combined influence 
of the plastic art and the poetic fancy have prepared the way for 
similar personifications in the more elevated passages of the Ora- 
tors. Thus human actions and passions are attributed to ‘EAXds, 1. 
e., she mourns, grieves, is sick even to death, crouches down in 
self-abasement, shouts aloud, submits to the tyrant, is aroused to 
action, etc. It is noteworthy that the mere collective use does 
not occur in the Orators. E.g.[Lys.] 2, 60, cited above p. 23 f.; 
Dem. 9, 39 id’ &v drddode Kal vevdonxey 7 ‘EX\ds; Hyp. 6, 10 épar 


(c) Personifica- 
tion of Countries 
and Cities. 


rip ‘EAAdSa racay Teraretvoperny Kat Katentnxviav; Dein. I, 34 7 “EAXds 
daca dxOopévn Trois mapodot mpdypaow Hopéever peraBorny ra; Hyp. 6, 20 
vopo To (Tov Seardrov) tpdr@ xpjaOat rHv “EAdaSda ; [Lys.] 2, 21 (dpiva- 
a6a); Dem. 19, 306 (meptopav); Lyk. frg. 75 (SovAevew); Isokr. 7, 
12. Compare especially the complete personification shown in 
Eur. Hel. 370 ff: Body Body 8 ‘EAXas | keAddnoe Kdvordrvéer, | emi be 
kpatt xépas @Onxev, | dvvxe 8’ dwaddypoa yévuy | eevee hotviatct mrayais. 
A similar use is found in the case of other names of countries 
and cities:’ Isokr. 10, 67 rére mpérov thy Evpwrny ths ‘Acias tpématov 
otioacav; 14, 33 7 Bowwrla mpomodeuet ths tperépas xopas; Aisch. 3, 
133 O7nBa dé, O7Bat, wodLs dotvyeit@y, ex péons THs “EAAddos aynpragrat, 
ovx dpOas Bovreveduevot; 2,152; Dem. 18, 18 9 Medordvynoos draca 
Siecarjxer; 18, 304. The purely local or literal use is very rare in 
the Orators: Dem. 16, 21 xuvduvetoes Meoonyn (V. 1. Kivduvos Meconry) ; 
cf. 19, 252 dheornkuias Zadapivos. 

Thukydides, too, has the rhetorical personification of names 
of countries, especially ‘EAAds, as Th. 2, I1, 2 7 ‘E. naoa mpooéxe 
rijv yvounv, evvorav éxovca; Cf. I, 12, 4 9 ‘E. dmotkias eEdmeue; I, 123, 
1. But he has also the purely collective use and places the names 


‘On the personification of cities and other abstract entities in Greek 
bas-reliefs, see Collignon, Greek Archaeol., Eng. tr., p. 233 ff. 
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of countries instead of their inhabitants with greater freedom 
perhaps than any other Greek writer. This use of the collective 
noun (cdua) is noted as especially characteristic of Thukydides 
by Dionys., de Thuk. iud., 24, 3, and, according to the statement 
of the author 7. iwous, c. 24, serves to produce elevation of style. 
E. g. I, 6, I maoa y ‘EAXas eodnpodpdpe, ‘in ancient times all the 
Hellenes carried weapons’; 1, 13, 1; 8, 80, 2 rd Bu¢avrioy éemexnpuxed- 
ero; I, 55, 2 9 Képxupa ovrw meptylyverat ro mrodéuw; 1, 68 f.; 1, 61, 3 
(} Tlorei8aca); 3, 49 f. (} MuriAjun); 6, 34, 4 (Tapas). Other ex- 
amples are simpler and may be paralleled from other authors, as 
8, 44, 2 mpocexopnoe ‘Pddos TeAorovynaiots; 3, 2, I AéaBos aréorn, 
BovdnOevres prev kat mpo rod modéuov; I, 114, I; 4, 69, 2. 88, 2; 8, 23 
f.; cf. Hdt. 5, 103 f. See also Kiihner-Gerth, II’ § 346, 4, and, 
on the wide extension of this use in Tacitus and some other Latin 
authors, see Meyer, |. 1., p. 4 ff. 

The personification of abstract conceptions has its origin among 
the Greeks, according to Hense, in the fancy which created the 

gods and legends of the mythology. From this 
ope > eae mythological tendency has been developed later 
Abstract the free poetical fancy, which introduces freely 
Notions. the personification of moral ideas and powers. 
‘How easy the transition was from abstractions 
represented as gods to free poetical personification, can be seen 
from Bacchylides’ paean upon Eirene, Aristotle’s poem upon 
"Aperd, and the skolion upon ‘Yyiea. The transition may be seen 
also in many other forms created by the Greek poets. The 
comedians especially were bold enough to imagine forms which 
neither possessed nor ever acquired a place in the mythology 
of popular belief, e. g. Acaddayy (Ar. Ach. 953), ’AmaidAn, (Nub. 
II51), ldAenos (Pax 254).’ (Hense, Poet. Personif. xxiv). Finally, 
it is scarcely necessary to mention such familiar examples of free 
poetical personification as the conflict of the Aixaios and the *Adixos 
Adyos in the Clouds of Aristophanes, 66cvos and "EX\eyyos as dra- 
matis personae in the New Comedy, ’Apery and Kaxia in Xenophon’s 
imitation of the myth of Prodikos, and the like. 

A somewhat different view from the above is put forward by 
Engelhard (I. 1., pp. 5, 24), who seeks to minimize the influence 
of the mythological fancy upon the development of Greek per- 
sonification and to maintain the sharp distinction that Greek 
personification is a product of the pure poetical fancy, while the 
origin of Roman personification is to be found in the priestly 


II. Personifica- 
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liturgy and in a natural tendency towards abstract ideas. While 
it is undoubtedly true that the free play of the poetic fancy is 
more characteristic of the Greeks and that abstract divinities have 
taken a stronger hold of the Roman mind, yet Engelhard’s theory 
attaches too little importance to the part which mythological 
conceptions have played among the Greeks. Hence the dis- 
tinction which he seeks to make, although it is not without some 
justification, can scarcely be accepted in the broad sense which he 
proposes. 

Once established in poetry, the personification of abstract con- 
ceptions was easily introduced into the higher prose style. This 
happened naturally and almost unconsciously in the early Ionic 
prose, which was not yet sharply differentiated from the idioms 
of poetry. With the age of the sophists came tendencies towards 
keener reflection and closer self-questioning; hence the attempt 
was made to introduce new abstract ideas and to generalize the 
old ones more completely; the need was felt of creating an 
abstract terminology. Hence it is that abstract ideas and meta- 
physical agencies play so prominent a part in the speeches of 
Antiphon and Thukydides, and often appear to take the place 
of actual persons. So Campbell writes of abstract expressions in 
the time of Sophokles: ‘Certain notions, which have a wide range 
of application, are more completely generalized then than in an 
earlier period, and have also more of a substantial or personal 
reality than would be attributed to them by a later writer. Such 
are vépuos, Sikn, katpds, xpdvos.’ (Intr. to Soph., I p. g1, 2nd ed.). 
In general we cannot doubt that the abstract terms which are the 
most common objects of mythological personification or of alle- 
gory have often directly influenced the development of the prose 
use of personification. Thus the following abstract ideas which 
are represented as divinities in poetry and the plastic art, are also 
found personified in the prose of Thuk. and the Orators, often 
showing the utmost freedom of use: dvaidea, Sixn, elpyyn, Aris, 
Gavaros, katpos, Aotmos, TOAEMOS, Tw@TNpia, TOALA, TUXN, HHwN, PoBos, ppdvyats, 
xpévos. In the following treatment the examples of personification 
are grouped according to the several authors. Not all the ex- 
amples that involve personification will be cited here (Part I), 
but only the bolder and more striking cases in sufficient number 
to illustrate the usage of each author.- 

Thukydides introduces the personification of purely abstract 
qualities and powers into his speeches to a remarkable extent. 
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We can scarcely fail to see in this use traces of the influence 
of the poets and of the Gorgianic rhetoric, and we may compare 
the fondness for poetical personification shown 

(a) Personifica- . , ; 
Bas i in the tetralogies of Antiphon, and to an im- 
Thukydides. moderate extent, in the declamations attributed to 
Gorgias. This use agrees with the historian’s 
careful analysis of human motives and character, with his introduc- 
tion of philosophical arguments and with his striving after ceyvdrns. 
The speeches plunge us into a world of abstractions, and we 
perceive that, regarding the passions as the mainspring of human 
action, Thukydides has introduced them also as actors in his 
history and assigned to them a great part in the production 
of events. Especially striking are the personifications of intelli- 
gence (fiveois) affording safe warrant for Daring (2, 62, 5), of 
Science able, with the aid of Courage, to execute the lessons 
of Theory which it has learned (2, 87, 4)', of the Passions (revia, 
é£oucia, pws, édnis) leading men into unforeseen dangers (3, 45, 4 
ff.), of just Vengeance (rimwpia) seeking Redress (4, 62, 4), of Hope 
(éAnis), luring to their ruin those who confide in their promises: 
‘ Hope possesses a spendthrift’s nature (Sdmavos dice); those whom 
she has induced to stake their all on a single throw, she soon 
brings to utter ruin’ (5, 103). Notable also is Thukydides’ use 
of 6 mapadoyos (I, 78, I, et al.) in place of ro mapddoyov, ‘the god 
of Miscalculation’, as it were,—a use commented on by Phot. p. 
282. On personification in Thuk., see also the remarks of 
Wilkins, Manual of Gk. Comp., p. 24, Note,? and on his Psy- 
chology, see Prof. Shorey, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1893, p. 71 f. 
Still other examples are personifications of éNevOepia, éumetpia, edvora, 
GpuvacGat, TO TrEovEerTHaat, evmpayla, iayis, PdBos. E. g. 2, 62, 3 édev- 
Oepiay per, iy Stacdowper, padios radra avadnwopuerny (cf. Dem. 8, 42); 
2, 62, 5 ryv rédpav n Evvects exvpwréepay mapéxerat, eAidt TE focoyr 
meorever xté., Cf. Soph. fr. 836.N. adr’ 4 ppdvnots dyaby Ocds peyas, Other 


1<Athenian science, your chief cause of alarm, will,no doubt, if seconded 
by courage, command the presence of mind needful to accomplish the 
manceuvres it has learnt.’ Wilkins, Speeches, p. 87. 

2 «We shall search in vain in Demosth, for any parallel to the passage, 
vii. 45, where Poverty, License, Hope, Love, Chance are personified and 
arrayed against each other. Cf. ii. 62, where Talent, personified, appears 
as anactor onthe politicalarena. Inv. 103, we find Hope again personified. 
By a still more ambitious development of the figure, Vengeance is personi- 
fied, and even plays the injured party seeking redress, iv. 62.’ 
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examples in Hense, p. 114 f.; 2, 89, 2 (é€uetpia); 3, 12, I (edvora); 
3, 38, I apivacda ro mabeiv dri eyyurdt@ Keipevoy dvtimadov padtora THY 
Tipwplay avadapBaver; 3, 45, 5 7 éAmis kal 6 épws, 6 pev THY émtBovAny 
expporrifer, 7 dé tiv edropiay bmorOcioa mAciota BAdmrovat kré., Cf. Eur. 
Iph. A. 392 4 d€ y’ edmis, ofuae pév, Oeds, Other examples in Hense, 
pp. 72, 99, 112; Preller, 177, 1; 4, 62, 4 ripwpia ov edruyel dixaios, 
Gre kal adsxeirar® odd€ ioyds BéBatov, didre Kai eveAm, cf. Ant. 2, y, I 
H arvxia adcxeirat bm’ adrov, and Th. 1, 123, 2 (omrovdais) 7dicnpévats 
BonOnoere; 4, 65, 4 9 edrpayia adrois bmoribeica ioxdy Tis éAmidos; 4, 86, 
5 TO pev yap (mdeovextioat) loxvos Sixatdoe emépyerac. Compare also 
the use of the participle as an abstract noun in such phrases 
as tis yyopns TO Ovpotpevov, Th. 7, 68, 1; Ant. 2, y, 3. 

Especially noticeable in Thuk. is the frequent personification 
of wéXenos, which is treated almost invariably as a personal 
notion,—an unaccountable Power, full of violence and caprice. 
E. g. ‘War marches forward (ypei) upon no beaten path, but follows 
most often his own devices (dq@’ atrod rexvara); to have dealings 
(cutreiv) with him is safe only for those who can keep their temper 
under strict control’—1, 122, 1, also modéuo dprciy again in 6, 70, 
I; 1, 82 f.; 2, 36, 4; 3, 82, 3 6 d€ wddeuos Biatos SiddoKados Kal mpods Ta 
mapévta Tas épyas spovot; 6, 41, 3 dmAots Kal rois GAdos ois 6 modEpLos 
dya\dera; 6, 34, 2; 5, 5, 33 4, 18, 2; 2, 59, I. Similarly when 
Thuk. writes, 2, 36, 3: BdpBapoy 4 “EAAnva médepor, this use is to be 
explained simply as an extension of the familiar "EAAnva dvdpa; for 
it scarcely seems necessary here to delete méAeyov with Classen or 
to correct to odéuov with Stahl. Cf. further the well-known 
personification of IéAenos as a noisy reveller in Ar. Ach. 980 ff., 
and for Apelles’ painting representing Id\ewos with his hands 
bound behind him, see K. O. Miiller, Hdbch. d. Archaol. § 406, 
2; Hense, p. 208.—Other noteworthy personifications in Thuk, 
of less abstract qualities are épxos, Mbyos, Sivapis, oixiat, mapayyedoes, 
onovdal. E, g. 3, 83, 2 ob yap Av 6 dStadvowr obre Adyos exupos ore 
dpxos poBepds; 1, 33, 2 avrn (fh Svwayts) mapeotiw adremdyyeAtos dvev 
xwdvvev didovca éavTnv; 1, 143, 5; 5, 66, 4; cf. 1, 123, 2. 

In addition to examples which fall properly under the head 
of Personification,’ Thuk. often uses abstract subjects in extremely 
forcible or picturesque phrases. E. g. 5, 72, 4 evOds evddvras rod pr 
pojva thy eyxarddyu, ‘that the actual grasp of the Lacedaemonians 

1 For Th.’s use of abstract and collective substantives in the place of 
concrete, see Poppo Proleg. I 1, 104 and 259; Kohn, De usu adiectivorum, 
etc., ap. Thuk., p. 15. 
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might not overtake them in their flight’ (Grote); 4, 128, 1 piv 
riv mA€lova KikAwow aay adtdce mpoopiga, ‘their main force that was 
endeavoring to surround him’, semi-collective use; 2, 49, 7 ray 
dxpetnpiay advriknyis udrod ereonpawe; 1, 12, 2 1 dvaydpnows xpovia 
yevopern toda evedxpooe; 7, II, 3 amavnwxvias ris ¢udakis tev TeLxov 
pépos te Tou émAurixov. See also under Judicial Verbs and Verbs 
of Wishing. 

The usage of Antiphon is very similar to that of Thukydides, 
as seen in personifications of diky, timowia, emibvpia, pdBos, ddcxia, 
kivOuvos, alaxuvn, eumeipia, etc. Characteristic also 
is the formation of studied and poetical phrases 
with the genitive added for the sake of ornament, 
aS 7) doOéveta Tod yipas, 1) dmetpia rhs péOns, Cf.remarks on p.7. E. g. 


(b) Personifica- 
tion in Antiphon. 


2, a, 7 9 éemtOvpia ths Tiuwpias dprnpova tav Kwdivev Kxabliorn adrév 
kré.; 2, y, 3 Tois Se 6 re xivduvos Ff re alaxvyn dpxodoa jv awpovica rd 
Ovupovpmevov Tis yvopuns; 4, y, 2 Tods pev (vewrépous) 7 Te peyadodpoatyn Tov 
yévous 7 Te aku) THs popyns emaiper TH Ovp@ yapicecOat xré.; Cf. 2, y, I 
} atuxia ddiketrat im’ avitov, iy mpoiordpevos THs Kaxoupyias adavicat thy 
attov puapiay (nrei, ‘Adversity herself is wronged by the accused, 
when he puts her forward to withdraw his own villainy from 
view’ (Jebb, AO. I 28); druxia is also personified 2, 8, 1 ff. 
Bold metaphors are 2, y, 10: ra tyvn tis tmowias eis rovrov héporta; 2, 
6, 10; I, 13 retpdoopat tpi SinynoacOat tiv adnGeray* Sixn dé kvBepyycecev 
(cf. Blass, I 130); for dikn personified as a goddess, see Welcker, 
I}I 21 ff.; Preller, I r20; Hense, pp. 37, 93 f., 145, 200, 208. 
Demosthenes’ use of Personification is everywhere marked by 
the greatest practical power and vigor, thus illustrating those 
qualities which the author epi iwous (15, 8) pro- 
nounces most essential to the oratorical imagina- 
tion. Hence it is characteristic of the orator’s 
vehement earnestness that he often appeals to 
the fac/s for justification and support, in much the same way 
that Thukydides, his great exemplar, never wearies of enforcing 
the contrast betweenword and deed. For the underlying thought 
the orator is clearly indebted to his predecessor, but his own 
genius has struck out new and varied forms of expression for this 
most persistent of commonplaces. Hence ré rpayua, ra rexpaypéva, 
ro épyov (airs) are personified by Demosthenes nearly twenty-five 
times in the nominative; ré mpayua the more readily lends itself 
to personification, as it was never degraded to so trite a use as 
characterizes ves in Latin. This use affords a typical example of 


(c) Personifica- 
tion in 
Demosthenes. 
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Demosthenic personification, which, with the simplest linguistic 
material, produces the most complete and irresistible effects. 
Demosthenes often prepares the way for his personifications by 
a species of paronomasia, first placing the verb in its proper use 
of a person, and then, with great effect, transferring it to the 
personified thing; cf. Hermog. x. 28. B’ § 326, Sp. II 367, Blass 
Til*s06.. E. g. 4, 38 «i, doa ay tis imepBn TO oy, Kai Ta Tpaypata 
trepBnoerat, Sei mpos ndovnv Snunyopetv; 14, 23 f. adrd ro mpaypua éavT@ 
etpnoet; 18,4 f.6 re dv 1O mpaypa ard dvaykdtn; 18, 239 ody bea 
éBovAcueOa, ard’ doa Soin ta mpdypar’ ede déyerOar; 19, 117. 296; 19, 
120 tis ov Katauaptupel; Ta mpaypar’, Aloxyivn, dep muorérar €or Kat 
ovk éveor eimeivy ws i) memetopeva i) yapiCpeva T@ eott Totadra, ‘ The wit- 
nesses against you, Aischines, are your own acts, which you 
cannot accuse of having been bribed or of seeking to gain any 
man’s favor’,cf. Ar. Rhet. 1, 15, 1376 a ov« éorw é£ararjoa ra elkdra 
é€ml dpyupio, kat ovx addickerat Wevdopapruptay xré., ‘ Probabilities cannot 
be bribed to deceive and are never convicted of perjury’; 22, 53 
dv ovd’ imp adrod Sikny NapBavew éa Ta mempaypeva Kal BeBiopéva; 23, 56 
ov yévos éott dirioy kat modeuiwv, GAA Ta mparrépeva ekepyatera Tovrer 
€xatepov; 23, 13 ta mpayOevra ara Katnyopel (dre xré.), cf. Lys. 27, 8 
“ToUT@y Ta pevy mpadypata Katnyopel, jueis dé Katrauaprupotper (the only 
example of the kind occurring in Lys.); 19, 167 ra épya kai ra 
mempaypéev avta Ontooe; ib. 196 f. 157 f. 212; 21, 110; 57, 25355, 143 
21,9 as TO mpayp’ avro paprupel; 24, 16; 19, 81 7 yap aAnOea kal ra 
merrpaypeva avta Boa, ‘There is no need for hirelings to shout 
aloud; the truth, the facts themselves shout aloud’; cf. 19, 119 
Tait ov davepa; Tair’ odxt Boa kai Néyer bre xré. The acme of rhetorical 
boldness is reached when Demosthenes places subjects of the 
thing with droxreivey, as he does twice in the Oration on the False 
Embassy, one of the most impassioned of all his speeches: 19, 
131 eOav exeioe Erépov Oavatav aga rowdy méparta’ ta O€ mpdobev 
mempaypeva amokteiverey dv avtov Stkatos, ‘ Your former misdeeds would 
kill you, if justice were done’; ib. 179 dv0 rév mempaypévor é08 ixava 
avtov amoxreivat; Cf. Hom. M 46 dynvopin d€ puv (SC. éovra) éxra. Less 
forcible is dad\Avju, cf. Lys. 25, 5; Soph. Ant. 875. 

Of other personifications which contribute to the general dignity 
and elevation of Demosthenic style, only some of the more notable 
need be cited here. In the more abstract sphere we find per- 
sonifications of dAjOea, édevOepla, 1d ths hicews BdpBapor, rd cuvedévat, 
dikatoovwn, mpdkets xpyoral Kré., pvows, xpdvos, arn, movnpia. E. g. 18, 
250 dvopua, 6 rv adjnOevay mapa wact BeBatotcay (édpa), 19, 81; Aisch. 
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1, 84; 2, 66; 8, 42 obxovy BovAcrat rois €avTov Katpois Tiy map tpav 
é\evOepiav epedpevery, Th. 2, 62, 3; 21, 150 1rd ris picews BdpSapor 
GAnbas Kai Bevis éyOpdv Edrxet kai Buigera, ‘ The savagery and barbarity 
of his real character carry him completely away and force him 
to reveal himself’, cf. Aisch. 1, 95 (% Bdedvpa gdiow); 19, 210 
érehapBavero adris Td ouverdévar; 20, 165 ev pev rH Stxaornpio Aemrivns 
mpos judas ayovitera, ev dé rp buav éExdorov yvopy Stkatoavyn mpos Kakiav 
kré. . ++ dvtirdtrerat; 20, 49 mpdéets xpnoral kré. ... emt 7O BéArtov 
mpojyov; 8, 72 én’ exeivo (SC. rd pacrov) 7 pviats abr? Badteira, ‘ Nature 
herself will take the road to what is easy’; 18, 275 raira 7 picts 
airi) Sidpixev, (on the late development of the philosophical mean- 
ing ‘universal nature,’ see Campbell, Intr. Soph., I 91); cf. Th. 
3, 64, 4 dh vats det éBovdrgero, Aisch. 2, 152; 19, 248 (H drm); 22, 13 
by ovd’ 6 xpdvos thy pynpny apedéobat Svivarar,—a frequent phrase in 
the panegyrists, cf. Aisch. 3, 222; [Lys.] 2, 54; [Isokr.] 1, 8. 2. 
xpévos as an abstract subject is freely used in Dem., as 16, 29; 
18, 310; 20, 130; Isokr. 14, 41. Cf. Soph. El. 179 xpdvos yap 
evpapys eds; Other examples in Hense, p. 111. 

There are cases in which it becomes difficult to determine 
whether an abstract substantive is to be regarded as having 
acquired a concrete sense or as offering an example of per- 
sonification. E. g. Dem. 19, 339 movnpia Suvapews doéav eipopévn rap’ 
ipav emi ri wédw éoriv, ‘Knavery gaining influence is injurious to 
the welfare of the state’. Here there may be reasonable doubt 
whether we have to do with a case of personification (cf. Hense, p. 
112), or whether wovnpia in Demosthenes has become a synonym 
of of movnpoi. On this whole question see O. Riemann, Etudes 
sur Tite-Live, p. 71 f, and on the use of the abstract for the 
concrete, see Gildersleeve, Gk. Syntax, § 41; Kiihner-Gerth, II’ 
p. 11; Campbell, Sophocles, I p. 94. Similar examples to the above 
are Dein. 2, 3 f. rovnpiay apxopevny péev kodrdoat av tis duvnOein, éyxata- 
yeynpaxviay 8é ddvvarov eivat; Isokr. 10, 6 gor & 1% mepi ras epidas 
girtocopia Suvapévn (xpnpatiterda); Plat. Lach. 198, e 4} orparnyia 
oterat Seiv dpyew (ris partixns). This collective use of the abstract 
is a favorite one with such an English writer as Carlyle: ‘ Rascality 
has slipped its muzzle and bays, three-throated’ (French Rev., 
I p. 349, in Collected Works, London, 1874), ‘ Copiously escorted 
by Hunger and Rascality’ (p. 328), ‘ Patriotism rushes in tu- 
multuous, rummaging distractedly for arms’ (p. 233), ‘Conceive 
the blank face of Patriotism when it found, etc.’ (p. 226).—On 
the other hand there can be no question of the concrete meaning 
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in such words as Bonbeta (Th. 6, 102, 3 BorOea dn emavier), mperBela 
(5, 3I, 1), veoTns (2, 8, 1), Tapovaia (6, 86, 2), Evppayia e 130 fi} 
Sovrela (5, 23, 2). 

More concrete terms personified by Demosthenes are jyépa, 
Wpicpa, pjua, mpaypna (‘trouble’), vécnua, and especially the terms 
which are common objects of personification in poetry and the 
plastic art, viz., caipds, elpnyn, médenos. E. g. ‘Opportunity freely 
gives, but requires a strict account from the recipients of her 
gifts; she calls aloud and speaks with audible voice’: 4, 12 ovde 
diddvrwy tev Karpov Audirodw Se~acba dSivacd’ dv; 1, 2 6 mapov Katpos 
pdvov odxt Neyer Hoviv aduets, Ste Kré. (See Sandys and Rehd. ad loc., 
and Rehd. Ind.’ Personifikation) ; 18, 172 ékeivos 6 katpos kat 7 Nuépa 
éxeltvn edvovv dvdpa éxdde (‘cried out for, called aloud for’); often 
personified also in the oblique cases, as 18, 189 tmevOvvoy ois 
metaOeiot, TH TUXN, TOs Katpois, 19, 302 mpodedwxdtt cuppaxovs kai didous 
kat katpovs; for the altar of Kaupds at Olympia and the representa- 
tionof this personification in plastic art by Lysippos, see E. Curtius, 
Arch. Ztg. 1875, pp. 1-8; Hense, p. 207; Welcker, III 230.—19, 275 
THY avTny elpnyny TA pEv TOY TUPMAXOY TELXN kaOnpykviav, ras 8 rev m peo Bewy 
oikias oikodopovcay xré., ‘The peace at the same time has destroyed 
the fortresses of your allies and is building the houses of your 
ambassadors’ (Blass, I]1’ 87); 19, 146 ra ecipnuny trois (mpéoBeor) 
modrov eipydcba, cf. And. 3, 7; for Eipyyn as a goddess in the 
poets, cf. Hense, pp. 111,.200; Welcker, JI] 221/10) \0aeieas 
393 £.—18, 89 6 rére médepos ev Tact Tois Kata Tov Bioy apOovwrépots 
Supyev tuas; 4,44 ebpnoe ra cabpa tov exeivov mpaypdtey aitos 6 Tédepos ; 
cf. Isokr. 8, 19; Aisch. 3, 148.4; Th. 1,.122,1; Hdt. 7,aaaneirer 
6 mé\en“os ovatas éowoe tv “EdAdda, avaykacas Oadacaiovs yevéoOat 
’AOnvatovs.—18, 188 (rd Whdicpa); 38, 59 Tovrovs dmavrav ékdver rev 
Sewav rodro rd pyua (this word ‘acquittal’); 18, 153 éomep xeyudppous 
dv dmay rovro 6 mpaypa els Thy méAW eioémeoe.—Finally the extended 
allegory may be cited by which Dem. compares the universal 
corruption of Greece to a widespreading epidemic: 19, 259 ff. 
voonpa yap Sewoy eumémroxev eis thy “EA\dda ... eis TeAomdyynooy 8 
elaedOov ras ev "HA oayas memoinke, kal pavias evéerAnce Tovs TadaiTw@povs 
éxeivous kré.; compare the very similar account of the breaking out 
of the great plague in Th. 2, 47-53, and for the personification of 
Aowwds, V. Hense, p. 109. 

As has already been stated (p. 7), Demosthenes is especially 
fond of the sharp and lively tone which is produced by the neuter 
pronoun as subject (rodro, raira, cf. érep; for a similar use in 
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Tacitus, v. Meyer, 1.1, p. 12 f.). The indefinite demonstrative 
suggests a vague notion out of which agency may arise and is 
rendered more effective by ‘the added mystery of the neuter’. 
Thus of the unconquerable principle which maintained the free- 
dom of Greece: 9, 36 jv we ror év rais tav Today dtavoias, b viv ov« 
éorw, 6 Kal rou Ilepoay éexpdtnoe mAovTov kal éeAevOépay tye tiv “EAXdéa xré. 
(v. Sandys ad loc., and Rehd. Ind.’, Res pro rei defectu. Rehd. 
speaks of the pronoun ‘which as it were personifies the expected 
answer’.) 19, 208 rovr’ (Sc. 1d cuvedévat) dmoarpéeper tiv yAa@rray, 
éupparre: TO oTdpa, ayyet, cLwmay moet; 21, 72; 21, 89 Sdxves Kal rovro, 
bray Kré.; 19, 289 ovd€ hoBet pe Pidiwmos, add’ ci ..., Tadta hoBei pe; 
23, 204 rovr’ (SC. rd Sikny AapBdvew) eEedndrvbev ek rs éAews. Also a 
favorite turn with Dem. is the periphrasis with the participle as 
seen in the foll.: 21, 67 ro wdvras rovovy pidoripeioat exeiv’ eariv, dre Kré.; 
WO 79 23; 8. | 

Demosthenes and Aischines make use of personification with 
nearly equal frequency, and many of the metaphors of Aischines 
do not fall behind those of Demosthenes in 
vigorous effect, yet in others a noticeable differ- 
ence is to be observed. Personifications are 
never employed by Dem. except for the sake of more forcible 
expression; those of Aisch. often lack this robust character and 
show an attempt at ostentatious display, which betrays the former 
tragic actor. We are often reminded of the criticism of Her- 
mogenes (z. id., 8, 11) that the language of Aisch. is brilliant and 
splendid rather than chaste and forcible. Apostrophe is alsoa 
form of personification, and here belongs the bombastic oath in the 
peroration of the Ctesiphontea: éyd pév odv, & yh Kal Ace Kal dpery) 
kal ouveois kai madeia (ridiculed by Dem. 18, 127). Among per- 
sonifications of this kind may be mentioned those of kivduvos, 
Katpés, €pws, 7 Tov Snuovioy ypaupatayv dvAaky, oTdots, TwTNpla, Katpds Kal 
poBos, pnun. E. g. 2, 159 peraxadet tiv (rod xpiwvopévov) Wuxiy amo ris 
opyns 6 kivduvos emi rods imép awrnpias Adyous xté.; I, 192 f. ody 6 Adyos, 


(d) Personifica- 
tion in Aischines. 


GAN’ 6 Katpos twas eopytet; 1, 140 ‘Appddioy kal "Apioroyeirova 6 copper 
€pws TotovTous emaidevoerv; 3, 75 Kaddv, &’A., ) Tov Snuociay ypaupdrer 
gudakn® .. . amédaxe tO Siw oundeiv rods madat tovnpovs, ‘The 
preservation of the public records secures to the people the 
means of distinguishing between honest men and knaves’; 2, 132 
avtous Kaei\ey H Tois orpatoredots avrvnOws mapaxoXovbovca oracts ; 3, 159 
katrayayovons airy eis tiv méAw Tis ampoodoxjrov cwrnpias (for o@Tnpia 


worshipped as a goddess, v. Welcker, III 224; cf. Th. 5, 112, 2 
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tm ootovion tixn); 3, 141 6 8 cicayav jv tpas eis tas OnBas Katpos kat 
oBos kai xpela ouppayias, add’ od Anuoobérns, ‘Opportunity, Fear and 
Need secured you the Theban alliance, not Demosthenes’; ib. 
239 (same subjects repeated): cf. Hdt. 7, 173 dppwdin jv 1d reiBov; 
[Lys.] 2, 29 auddrepa & fy ra meiOovra, Képdos Kai déos; for the widely 
recognized god &é6Bos, v. Welcker, I 714, III 222 f.; Usener, Gotter- 
namen, 367 f. The most extended personification in Aisch. is 
that of Rumor in the Timarchea, §§ 127-129, where the orator 
personifies jun as a goddess and invokes her as a witness against 
the character of Timarchos: epi rov trav avOpmmwv Biov ayevdys tes 
mravarar yun kara thy wédw xré., ‘Rumor as a truthful witness 
wanders through the city, telling of the actions of men. The 
ancient Athenians set up an altar to her as a great goddess, and 
only evil-doers refuse to acknowledge her divinity (od ripéoe ryv 
Oesv raitny)’. Blass justly remarks (III 228) that the latter part 
of this passage is scarcely in keeping with oratorical style; in 
fact, the whole digression is evidently drawn from Homer and 
other poets; for the personification of ¢jun and daca in the poets, 
v. Hes. Op. 760; Hense, pp. 108, 115; Welcker, I 715, III 220. 
Similarly Carlyle has taken the figure of Rumor from Homer: 
‘Everywhere foolish Rumour babbles not of what was done, but 
of what was misdone’ (French Rev. I 34); ‘the mad voice of 
Rumour’ (I 211). 

Worthy of all praise are the personifications of ro aisypov, Bdedupa 
dicts, Spxos, ASovat, ra Snudota, ypypata, Todewos. E. g. 3, 155 ov ro ek 
Tis aAnOeias alaypoy ctwmnoerat, adda ravavria der PbeyyerOat, Ott KTE., 
‘The shameful truth will not remain silent, but will cry out’, 
for the spocwmomoia, cf. Dem. 1, 2; I9, 81. 119; Aisch. 1, 95 
 BdeAvpa vows H Tovrov det rev aitov emeOipet, al Erepov ed’ érép@ 
emitaypa emerattev KTE.; 3,233 6 Opkos, Ov duwpoKkas OrKater, ovpmapakodovdav 
avtov \umet (Weidner compares Xen. Hier. 6, 6); 1, 191 ai mporereis 
HOoval cal rd pndev ixavdv Hyeicbat, raita mAnpot Ta AnoTHpta, Tadr’ eis 
erakrpoxéAnra éuBrBdce, ‘It is not the Furies, but unchecked sensual 
lusts and insatiate desires that stock the robber’s den and man 
the pirate’s ship’, cf. Vergil’s mala mentis Gaudia, Aen. 6, 279; 
2, 246 od ra didackareia povov madever Tors veovs, GAda TOAD paddoy Ta 
Snpdota; 2, 131 7d adrd (SC. ra yphpara) nv—noé te Ta mpaypara kat 
kabeiie; 3, 148 f. od pyrap dorpdrevtos aA’ 6 Paxikds mddepos avrovs 
eTraldevoe. ; 

In view of his careful avoidance of bold metaphors, Isokrates 
does not offer proportionally as many clearly marked personifica- 
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tions as Dem. or Aisch., though the number is greatly increased 
in several of the later speeches, such as the De 
Pace and the Philippos. Some examples of 
personification in Isokr. have already been cited 
(pp. 19, 21 f.); v. also Gehlert, De elocutione Isokr., p. 32. 
Other striking cases are the personifications of xaipdés, rd cvpdépor, 


(e) Personifica- 
tion in Isokrates. 


Ta Kaka, TO wANnOos Tov eTav, Kivduvos, uiaos, €xOpa, dvoya, TAovTOS, loyxis, 
Kdd\os, yipas, mpdgéers, méAenos, apxn, eEovaoia, divauis. E. g. 4, 160 
(mapake\everat) modepeiy 6 mapdy Katpds; 5, 137; 5,45 aov pev emtora- 
rovvtos, Tov Sé cuudéporros treiOovros, trav O¢ mapdvTwy Kakov davaykaCdvToy ; 
3, 43 ovx Hxiora Kaketvo mapexddecer, Ott KTé.; 8, 145 epol apddrepa 
oupBovrever mavoacGat, Kat Td pyKos TOU Adyou Kal Td TAOS TeV éTV; 
14, 60 kivduvoy ds rods dAXNovs Gravtas”ENAnvas nrevbepwooer, ‘ You under- 
took a struggle which established the liberties of all Greece’; 
7, 8 rov picous kai ths €xOpas ..., a TdéTe KaTemodeunoery nuas; 5, 104 
iv trovvoua rovto (SC. ths éAevOepias) Stacmeipns, Smep eis Tovs "EAAnvas 
elomegov Kal Thy nuerépay Kal THY Aakedaipovioy apxny KatéAvoev, ‘Many 
will revolt, if you promise them freedom, and scatter broadcast 
in Asia this word which, falling on the soil of Hellas, has broken 
up our empire as well as that of the Lacedaemonians’; 8, 83 rov 
trovtor Oavudtovres, ds adikws eis tiv wodw eicehOov Kai Tov Stkaiws 
tmdapEavra euehNe mpoaaTodAciy; 5, 15 mAovrov kat dvvapuiy, a kal rweiPew Kai 
BuigeoOar mépuxev; 10, 16 ro pev ioydy wxer, 7) TOY Gay Kpareiv Svvarat, 
TN 8€ Kaos, 8 Kal Tis popns apyev mwéepuxev; Ep. 3, 6 (ro yipas) 
mponyayev eis TOUTS pov Tov Biov; 5,71 Trav mpakewy Tas hépewy Gua Suvapmevas 
nOovds te kal tiuds; 8, 19 6 modepos dmavt@y Tuas ameorépynKev” Kal yap 
MEVETTEPOUS TeETOINKE, Kat Tpos Tos “EAAnvas StaBéBrAnxe xté. By far the 
most elaborate and extended personification in Jsokr. occurs in 
the speech on the Peace, where the orator describes through 
long paragraphs the misfortunes which the pursuit of Empire 
has brought upon the Greeks: ‘It is Empire () dpyy, 9 ¢€ovcia) 
which has ruined both the Athenian state and the Lacedaemonian. 
It fills individual citizens with a spirit of injustice and states with 
a spirit of presumption. It drives mad those who become 
enamored of it and in its real nature resembles nothing so much 
as the courtesan who lures men to ruin. It should be hated and 
shunned as the occasion of all evil’ (8, 105 més o&8 yp) pucety Kab 
evyetvy thy moda Kal Sewa woveiv erdpacav;). See 8, 64. 77 ff. g4 ff. 
103 ff., and cf. Ar. Av. 1536 ff, where Baci\ea, the all-powerful 
handmaid of Zeus, becomes the bride of Peithetairos. 

Examples from the remaining orators occur with @dvaros, épas, 
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éxOpa, ovyyévera, aloxvvn, elpyyn, Wios, ayov. E. g. [Lys.] 2, 66 ob 
Tovs movnpovs imepopa (6 Odvaros), GAX’ toov éavroy mapéexet 

RD a for the personification of @dvaros, v. Hense, 
misining Orators. 2: 145; Usener, Gétternamen, p. 368; Welcker, 
W223) “Lys: “Epor. “ap.-Plat., \Phaidr! 224) i 


rotavra 6 épws émideixvurat xré.; Hyp. 5, 2 ovras éEiornow dvOpamov piow 


(f) Personifica- 


épws, mpoodaBay yuvatkos xaxiav; Lys. ’Epor. fre. 261 ryv éunv edvorav 
und av rv Euredox\éous éxOpav ioxtoa Scacroa, ‘Not the Principle 
of Enmity itself could dissolve our friendship’. (Jebb, I 312). 
Lysias in the Orations has scarcely a case of the personification 
of a pure abstract, but a number of examples of Periphrasis, see 
under that head.—Isai. I, 39 juas kcal 4 ovyyévera Kal 7 map tpaov 
aiayivn nrvaycateyv dv; And. 3, 7 airy 4 elpyyn tov Sipov trav ’AOnvaior 
iwnrdv fpe; 1d. 1, 105 7 ios 7 tuerepa xpivei, mérepov xré. (cf. p. 18 
above); Dein. 1, 107; Lyk. 7 6 viv éveornkas dyav delyynotoy Kara- 
Acie rois émvytyvopevars tiv Kpiow xré.; Cf. Hyp. 6, 42 (epilogue) 
of mapa tav “EMAnvey emawor maides attav adavatot Eoovrar ... 1 THs 
rarpidos etvoia éitporos a’tois tay maidwy Kataorncera; for a striking 
case of mpocwroraia, Vv. Hyp. fre. 215. 
- Besides this treatment of general usage, it will be convenient 
to notice separately the use of certain special terms. These are 
chiefly riyn, a very familiar personification, and wWvyy, yroun, etc., 
which occur only in elevated language. 

rvxn, ‘Fortune’, is far more free and varied in its use as a 
subject than any other purely abstract term. The worship of 
the goddess riyn is treated of by Welcker, II 
799-810, III 210-213; Preller, I 441 f.; Hense, 
pp. 38, 99, 114, 120, 191. As Welcker, II 799 ff., points out, 
Fortune was conceived by the earlier Greeks as a mysterious 
instrument of the divine government (riyn deot). It is still in this 
sense that Plato says in the Laws (4, 709, b) that God and, 
together with God, fortune and opportunity rule human affairs. 
Later as the spirit of unquestioning belief gradually declined, 
Tyche constantly gained in importance and general currency at 
the expense of the gods of the old mythology until she is finally 
called by Menander (482, K.) mistress of the world and the only 
‘providence of the gods’. The Orators naturally represent the 
second stage of Greek thought, in which Tyche is the goddess 
of every-day life, a sort of popular name for the divinity. Lysias, 
who has no purely abstract subjects, uses réyn freely. E. g. Lys. 


(g) Tox. 


12, 80 py ths Tixns, ) TovTOVs mapédmxe TH TOAEL, KaKLOY piv avTois 
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BonOnonre; 13, 63 ods 4 rvxn Kal 6 Baipwy mepteroinae; 18, 22; 24, 22; 
Isokr. 7, 23 ¢v ry KAnpooe thy Tvxnv BpaBevoev; 9, 59 THY Tixny aire 
guvayovicoperny; 5, 152; 6,47; 5,44; Dem. 4, 12 ra ris rixns, frep 
del BéAriov if} Hpeis nudv adrav emipeovpeOa; 4, 45; 9, 38; 14, 36; 
18, 67. 253. 306 f.; Aisch. 2, 183; 3, 115. 157 f.; Ant. 1, 2; Dein. 
memes 49, (39, 65; 77.98; 3, 16: Ths) 3,45, 6.86, '5; 4, 18, 4; 
mpetay a; 7; 68,1. 

In marked contrast to the frequent Latin use of anzmus and 
mens, personifications of the words denoting the ‘soul’ or ‘ mind’ 
Mae dir, i didvora, S6£a, yyopun) are quite rare in ordinary 

reek prose, and belong only to elevated or 
highly poetical language. E.g. Ant. 5, 93 1O capa dretpnkds 7 ux? 
ouveteowuer, eOé\ovea tadaitwpeiv xkté.; 4, a, 7 THY Bovrevoacay Wuyi 
avrapedéaba airév; cf. 2, y, 3; Isokr. 15, 189 rov éxorvta rHv Woyxny 
pabeiy Suvapernv; 8,39; Dem. 18, 309 &k Wuyijs ta rijs ratpidos cuppépovta 
mponpnuevns; 19, 210 od mpoonje mpds ravO’ 9 Sidvota, GAN’ dvedvero; 
Aisch. 3,170; Th. 3, 43, 5; 5, 111, 5. Isokr. has also the foll. 
metaphorical phrases: 5, 24 jovydtovcay éxov rHv Siavorav; 15, 265 
pi memAavnuevny exew tHv 6.; 8, 28 (ras Sdéas) croydferOat Tod Sdéovtos 
duvapevas. 

We may note that a periphrasis for the actual living person 
is also formed by capa, as Dein. 1, 38 ardpav ayabdv, bv ert Kai viv 
(yj ra oopara; Lyk. 115; Isokr. 10,51. Parts of the body are very 
rarely personified in the Orators, but cf. Ant. 4, y, 4 (yéipes); 
Isokr. 5, 81; 15, 189 (hovn). 

Several special classes of verbs, when used metaphorically of 
things, commonly carry with them a high degree of Personification, 
and may be conveniently brought together at the 
end of the present section. Such verbs are 
chiefly verbs of witnessing, accusing, and con- 
demning, drawn trom the legal language, verbs of assisting, such 
as cuvaywvitecda, drawn from the military sphere, verbs of wish- 
ing, verbs of dying and of growing old. 

(1) Verbs of witnessing (uaprupeir, oupmapTupelr, kaTrapaprupeiy), 
borrowed originally from the technical language of the law-courts, 
have become very familiar in all spheres of Greek 
style, and are sometimes little more than syno- 
nyms of the common verbs of showing. E. g. 
Dem. 24, 16 paprupet d€ rovpyov aitd; 21,9; 5,9}; 20, 130 paprupei 
mas 6 mpd rov xpdvos yeyoras, Cf. Hyp. 2, 14 and Xen. Hell. 2, 3, 23. 
Aisch. 2, 64; Isokr. Ep. 2, 12; 4, 31 ra madat pnOevta trois mapotow 


Verbs Involving 
Personification. 


(i) Judicial 
Verbs. 
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Epyos cvuppaprupet, ‘Ancient story bears witness in support of present 
deeds’; Lys. frg. 41; 13, 28 aird rd Widiopa cod Katapaprupioe; 13, 
50; Isai. a, 19; Ant. 2, B, 8 ra eixdra Katapaptupioai pov; Dem. 29, 
9-7; 19,120. See also Rehd. Dem. Ind.’ paprupeiv.—With the 
use of the verb compare the bolder personifications through the 
substantive pdprvs: Dem. 10, 177 enedeEa pdptvot Tois yeyevnucvo.s 
avrois, ov Aéyos xp@pmevos; Isokr. 9, 22 dprupas dv tis moujoatto rods 
dy@vas, ev ois éxeivos éxpaticrevoev, Where Blass’ correction to rods 
Jcavapevous ros ayavas Seems unnecessary; [Lys.] 2, 63 paptupas THs 
avTay dpetijs tov’s Aaxedatpovioy tddous mapéyovra; cf. Ar. Vesp. 937 
Ldptupas rrapeivat TpvBALov, Soidvka, rupdkyynotw kré.; Th. 1, 73, 2) Pisce 
I, 130; Hyp. 2, 14; Gorg. Palam. 15; Ar. Rhet.1,15. For pdprus 
and papripoua in the poets, v. Hense, Beseel. Person., 10 ff. 

(2) Similarly used are verbs of accusing (xarnyopeiv, StaBdddew), 
of denouncing or informing against (unriev, drodaivew), of con- 
victing, condemning and punishing (edeyxetv, aipeiv, éykatadapBaverr, 
katakpivety, xataynpiterda), of acquitting and clearing (dquévat. dzro- 
Avew, exdie, odfew). E. g. Isokr. 15, 312. thy pev (cvxodavriav) 
KaTnyopovoar, ty de (pthocodiay) xpivouevnv; Aisch. 1, 129; Lys. 27, 8 
(v. p. 34); Dem. 23, 13 ra mpayOévra aira katnyopet; 45, 20 f.; Th. 
2, 18, 3 xara ri mopelay 4 oXoAaLdrns b1éBadrev addy, padtora O€ n ev TH 
Oiven émiaxeots, ‘Archidamos’ loitering on the march and most of all 
his halt at Oinoe damaged his reputation’; Ant. 4, 8, 2 air) 4 
nAtkia Tov véwv Katexpivev (av); 3, B, 8; 2, a, 5 adrés 6 Odvaros e& émtBovdns 
droOavdvra pnvie aitév; 2, B, 4; 4, B, 6; 3,6, 10; Dem. 19, 121 oddey 
€oriy 6 TL waddov én’ a’topapw avrov e€ehéyEe; 55, 14; Th. 6, 86, 1; 
Aisch. 2, 24 aipet airov ody 4 Katnyopia 7 eun, addAa Ta Sypoota ypdppata ; 
2, 60; Dem. 37, 47; 19, 117 (76 mpaypa); 19, 296 ph po colécb 
undeis, Gv 6 Seiva BovAnrar, ddd’ by ay ra mempaypeva o(n; 19, G1; 37; 
59 £.; 20, 47; cf. Dein. 3, 20. 

A metaphor which always raises abstract conceptions to the 
dignity of persons is cuvayeviterda, ‘to fight on the same side, be 


/ an ally’. E. 9. Dem. 4, 45 ré ray Gedy cipeves quip 
(j) ovvaywvifecbat, 


/ U > Wie le cal yi 
y auvayevifera; 18, 20 ri cuvnywvicatro ait@; 7 Tay d\Noy 
ovmpayoc. 


‘EAAnvav (dyvora); Ant. 5, 93 (rd Sixatov); Isokr. 9, 
59; 5, 26. 45. The adjective ctupayos has a similar use: Ant. 5, 
86 of dyaves tH peév GdrnOela cippayol elor, TH Sé dtaBodry Torepwrarot; ib. 
37 (9 adnOeta); ib. 43 (ro eixds); Isokr. 14, 40 (ro Sikatoy) ; [ Lys.] 2, 
10; ib. 62 (6px); cf. Dem. 4, 6; Th. 4, 10, 3 rod ywpiov 1rd ducéu- 
Barov Eippaxov yiyvera; Hdt. 7, 6; 7, 239 (1d oikds); cf. also émixoupos : 
Th. 3, 67, 1. See Roschatt, 1. 1., p. 41, and Hense, Beseel. 
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Person., II 19. The opposite of cippayos is rodduios: Ant. 5, 86. 
93; 3, y, 6; Lyk. frg. 96 (ra edruyrpara). 

Some examples of BotAceoda used of abstracts have already been 
given, p. 19. Other bold and striking uses occur, especially 


(k) Verbs of in Thuk. E. g. Dem. 18, 317 9 eur modtreia rails 


Wishing. 


tav tér émawovupévav taita Bovropern avicera; Th. 
3, 64, 4 a de 9 iat dei eBovdrero eEnréyxOn, Cf. 3, 45 
f.; 3, 14, 2 otovs rd npérepov Séos BovrAerat. Bold but by no means 
unparalleled is Th. 5, 65, 2 emeBdnoev bre Stavocirat kaxdy kako lacbat, 
dnOv THs dvaxwpyoews THY Tapodaay dkatpov Tpobvpiay avadnyw Bovdopevny 
eva. Here Classen and Stahl, after v. Herw. and Mein., read 
BovAdpevov, but the correction is quite unnecessary, as Jowett 
observes, especially in view of Thuk.’s great fondness for per- 
sonification; cf. also Isokr. 15, 13. 195 (p. 19). For Lys. 29, 6, 
see p. 48. . 

Similarly ¢6é\ev—especially with the negative, otk ¢6é\o—is 
common in Hdt., v. Merriam on Hdt. 6, 37, 10, and in the poets; 
cf. Eur. Hipp. 857 de SeAros Oédee Te onphvac véov; Hom. & 366; 
Solon 4, 28. Plat. Phaidr. 230, d is cited above, p. 25; v. also 
Jowett and Campbell, Rep., II p. 247. Compare also the species 
of poetical personification seen in gudeiy when the latter is used 
with abstract subjects in the derived sense of ‘be wont, be ac- 
customed’. This use has been adopted from the poets by Hdt., 
Thuk., and Plat., and is admitted several times by Isokr. in his 
later writings. E. g. Th. 3, 42, 1 16 pév (rdyos) pera dvoias pire 
ylyvecOar; 2, 62, 3, et al., v. Classen on 1, 78, 2 and Merriam on 
Hdt. 6, 27, 1; Isokr. 6, 104 ai Aapmporntes ek TOY ayovay ylyverOat 
gidovot; 15, 134. Cf. é6é\e in a similar sense in Hdt. and in Th. 
2, 89 f. 

Especially bold are those personifications by which inanimate 
things are represented as living, growing old, dying, or being 
carried to the grave (évdiairao at, éyynpdoxetv, aro- 


1) Verbs of ; 
m i Ovnokew, OanrecOa, etc.) E. g. Th. 2, 43, 3 dypados 


Dying, , 2) ae ? - ‘4 
Growing Old, HM) Tap exaoT@ évOwatrara; Cf. Xen. Kyr. 8, 7, 23 


avaykn aet Cy r& ipérepa epya; Th. 6, 18, 6 rdvtav ri 
emotnuny eyynpasecOu; Dein. 2, 3 f.; cf. the adjective dyjparos in the 
metaphorical meaning ‘eternally young, imperishable’: [Lys.] 2, 
79 dynparot adray ai pojpac; Hyp. 6, 42 eddogiay a.; frg. 221; cf. Th. 
2, 44 f. rd piddripov a. pdvov; 2, 43 a. éravov; for the poets, v. Hense, 
p- 271.—Isokr. Ep. 8, 5 medhixaow ai rept riv popny Suvdpes ovv- 


arodvnaokew Tois copacw; [Lys.] 2, 60 os cvyxatabarroperns ths abrar 
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ehevdepias tn toitwy dpetn; Lyk. 50 auvetadyn Tols TOUT@Y Gapacww 7H TOV 
GdAwv “EMAjvev éevOepia, Cf. [Demad.] 13; Aisch. 3, 152; 2, 34 
Mpooimtoy akorewov kat teOvnkos Secdia, Cf. Aischyl. Cho. 845 Adyoe 
Ovnoxorres patnv; Ant. 5, 95 4 tyuwpia drddorer, cf. Hom. I 413 @derTOo 
pév pot vooros, ib. 415 Sderd po kdéos. A bold antithesis is found in 
Dem. 19, 289 eye d¢ od dé8orxa ef Bidemmros (n, add’ ef tis Todews TéOvyke 
TO Tovs ddtkodyTas puoeivy Kal Timwpeiaba (cf. [Dem.] 43, 60). The 
reader is in part prepared for this startling turn by the preceding 
context (mepiepyoued” . . . dtakovorodrtes, Trot mapevot Pirimmos, (yi) 
réOynxev); Otherwise the metaphor would be excessively harsh, 
as Hermogenes notices, Sp. II p. 367; cf. Blass, III’ 166. For 
the adjectives d@avaros and Oynrés with abstract terms, v. Roschatt, 
l. 1., p. 43, and for examples in the poets, Hense, p. 280 f. 

Many adjectives that are strictly applicable only to persons 
are sometimes transferred to lifeless things. A few examples of 


this use may be cited. To such adjectives belong 
(m) Personifying 


Pet adehpds, airtos, dvtimados, iaxupds, Kpeittov, Kuptos, 
Adjectives. 


mpdOupos, owrnptos, vrevOuvos. E. g. Isokr. 4, 71 
addedha trav eipnuévov érpagav, ‘deeds twin with those above men- 
tioned, akin to them’, v. Schneider’s note; 10, 23 d. ras émOupias 
écxov, ‘they cherished kindred desires’; Hyp. 6, 35; [Lys.] 
2, 64; Plat. Phaid. 108, b; for the poets, cf. Hense, p. 225 ;— 
Ant. 3, 6,9 oby tpeis atriot, add’ 7 mpagis trav épywv;—Markellinos, 
Vit. Thuk. 53, after stating that Thuk. often treats passions and 
things as agents, cites as an example 16 dvrimaXoy déos, 3, II, I, ‘rival 
fear, fear that is equally matched’ ;—Ant. 5, 87 (ioyvpdés); 6, 3;— 
Ant. 5, 25 xpeiaoov fv rd dAnbés ths TovTwy aitidsews; 5, 12. 73; And. 
1, 30;—Isai. 1, 43 f. kuptwrépav adrod thy dpyhy i) riy Sudvotay roufeere; 
Lys. 1, 36;—Lys. 12, 98 (fepa) cal rois adixodow gwrTnpta ylyverat; 
Th. 3, 53, 3;—Th. 3, 43, 4 trevOvvov riv mapalveow eyovres mpos 
avevOuvoy tiv wtperépay axpdacw; for oippayos, V. p. 42, and for 
mpdOvpos, Pp. 48. 
Related to the use of abstracts as subjects is their use with iné 
after passive verbs and intransitives in a passive sense. imé here 
+ en replaces the simple dative, é« and mapdé with the 
He SR ee gen., or dua with the acc. This use occurs freely 
Personal Words.‘ ; : 
in Lys., Isai. and Dem., is remarkably frequent 
in Ant., Thuk. and Isokr. (rhetorical works), and is very rare in 
And. and the forensic speeches of Isokr. With non-personal 
words the dative or &« remains the more usual form in Dem., 
imé is more usual in Isokr. The verbs which most commonly 
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have iné of things are such as dvayxdopat, reiOopat, mpodyopuat, kparov- 
pat, Stabbeipouat, Brdrwropat, Stdxerpar, macxw. Isai. has only weiGopat, 
SieréOnv, SiapOeipowa, Lys. only dvayxdgopat, émaipopat, diaxerpas (dc6- 
réOnv), rrauar. ind in this use is often termed causal, but it 
expresses as a rule something more than the moving cause of 
an action; the notion of agency is often clearly present. Prof. 
Gildersleeve, in the review of Hickie, A. J. P., VI 488, says of 
this use: ‘iné with a thing personifies it, and to that extent gives 
a certain poetical color, a certain imaginative light. Any author 
may on occasion be guilty of this personification or semi-per- 
sonification. ... And so the best of the Greeks use iné when it 
suits them’. Marchant has shown (Class. Rev., V 260) that 
when the verb is in the perfect passive, ‘this personification of 
the inanimate agent’ is regularly limited to cases where the subject 
of the verb is personal. The same scholar in his very complete 
note on Th. 2, 47, 4 writes: ‘The things so used must be such 
as can be easily personified, such as (1) natural phenomena, as 
xetuov, (2) external circumstances, as aupudopa, (3) emotions, as 
n00m, (4) words which imply a person, as doy, and all the topics 
of rhetoric’. For iné with the genitive of an abstract in the poets 
giving only the circumstances ‘under which’ the action takes 
place and often parallel with the .prose pera, see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf on Eur. H. F. 289 and Jebb on Soph. Tr. 419. 

The dative and &a with the acc. are always alternate con- 
structions, as may be seen from the following examples: Gorg. 
‘EX. 20 cite Adyw metcOeioa cire imo Oeias avaykns avayxavbcioa; Ant, 
4, y, 5 tm aOeparetas StapOapyva, and ib. B, 6 rz éavrod aBovdia 
divepOapra; Lys. 7, 14 ind revias nvayxdcbny and Isai. 12, 2 dia weviay 
dvayxafopévous; Isokr. 5, 40 opadiopéevas ind rdv supdopay, and 6, 65 
Opadtopevor tais cvudopais.— The following may serve as typical 
examples of semi-personification with ixé in the loftier oratorical 
style: Lys. 32, 18 otrw SteréOnuev id tay roit@ mempaypévov Kal Tay 
Adywr radv exeivns; Isai. 2, 20 ody im’ exelvns (SC. ris yuvatkds), ... GAA 
imo ths épnulas émeicOn; Dem. 8, 71 mponyOnv ot ind xépdous 086’ ixd 
prrormias; 18, 213 StapracOnodpeva brd Tod modeuov, 2, 26. 18, 145 
(Blass does not seem justified in deleting this phrase in 18, 213); 
cf. 19,61 ra ddypara, id’ Sv Kabeidov adrav ra relyn; 23, 186 id’ bpmeréepou 
Wnpicparos hvArarrépevov; 19, 279 néyxOnoay im’ aitaéy tdv mpaypatav, 
ib, 101. 37, 25; Aisch. 1,90 xarapenaptupnpuévos ird tod Biov rod éavrot 
kal Tis adnOeias. 
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CLASS TV. 


PERIPHRASIS. 


The cases remain in which the name of an action or abstract 
quality belonging to a person is placed as subject instead of the 
person simply, e.g., ‘Be on your guard that Aischines’ effrontery 
does not deceive you’, instead of ‘Be on your guard that Ais- 
chines does not deceive you through his effrontery’. This 
construction is evidently only a particular case of the rhetorical 
figure repi@paots. Such constructions, as the Greek rhetoricians 
notice, belong originally to poetical language (Alex. ap. Sp. III 
32), and are used in prose chiefly in forcible appeals to the 
passions, or in the more ornate and elevated style (Tib. ap. Sp. 
III 75 xdéopov évexa 4} mdOovs 4} peyadorpemeias; Cornific. 4, 43 f.; 
Quintil. 8, 6, 59); v. also Volkmann, 1.1., p. 436; Straub, 1.1. p. 
22; Gerber, 1.1., II 45, 255 f. Such periphrases are found in 
familiar use as early as Homer, e. g. Bin ‘Hpakdjos, yévos ’AAKtvdot0 
(v. Seymour, Homeric Lang. § 2, s., Kiihner-Gerth, II’ p. 280) 
and their effect is evidently to personify and to place in the 
strongest relief some especially characteristic quality of the 
individual. Hence they either belong to the language of in- 
vective, eulogy and earnest appeal, or serve the purposes of 
rhetorical embellishment. Nagelsbach in his discussion of this 
subject (l.1., p. 575) points out the difference to be noted here 
between the classical and the modern idiom; in many of these 
cases, if the active voice is to be retained, it becomes necessary 
to employ a personal subject in English, and to render the Greek 
abstract subject by a prepositional phrase; on the Latin use of 
these periphrases, v. also Riemann, Etudes sur Tite-Live, p. 
71 ff.; Meyer, 1.1., p. 25 ff. 

Periphrases are especially frequent in expressions of accusation 
or reproach, and occur with tps, rovnpia, rokumpaypootrn, kohakeia, 
evdoroyla, avaideta, dSwpodokia, amdvota, aloypokepdeta, 
divova, dmpaypoovvn, kaxia. The rhetorical use of this 
figure is especially characteristic of Isokr. E. g. 


(1) Use in 
Invective. 


Dem. 19, 78 4 rovrov Wevdoroyia airovs amadecer, eEanatyocaca tas. 
We commonly translate: ‘Aischines by his lying reports deceived 
you and destroyed them’; the periphrasis gives a keener sting 
to the taunt. Isokr. 14, 16 émas pa tovs mpdrepoy picodvyras 4 TovT@Y 
UBps diadddée, ‘There is danger that these men by their arrogant 
conduct will reconcile to the Lacedaemonians those who formerly 
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hated them’; Th. 1, 69, 5 ai ye tpérepar eArides fbn Tiwds rov épOepay, 
‘You have ruined many ere now through the hopes which you 
have excited’; Hyp. 1, col. 7 # 07) dmévoia, & Anpdobeves, inép mavrey 
rav ddixovvroy mpoxwdvvever, ‘In your madness you undertake the 
defence of all criminals’; cf. Lys. 32, 23 jyyovpevos dev tiv éavrod 
movnpiav K\npovdpov elvat Tov Tod reOvedros xpnudroy (‘ The passionate 
tone justifies the personification’. Frohbg.). Often the passive 
turn may be employed in English: Dem. 36, 61 pnd’ ipas 4 rovtov 
Kpavy) Kai dvaidea e€aratjon, ‘Do not allow yourselves to be de- 
ceived by the effrontery and the clamor of the accused’. In the 
expression of irony the abstract subject is as natural in English 
as in Greek: Th. 6, 17, I kai ratra 4 eu vedtns Kali dvoia ... wpidrnoe 
kat éree, ‘Thus did my youth and supposed folly confront the 
Peloponnesian powers and conciliate them’. See also Dem. 
18, 218; 19, 288; 25, 101; Isokr. 18, 17; 8, 108; Ep. 4, 7; Aisch. 
3, 156; Dein. 1, 108; Th. 6, 18,6; 3,61, 1. Finally, the peri- 
phrasis is often similarly used in other cases than the nominative, 
as in the much admired invective of Dem. against Meidias: 
21, 96 kai travta mérovOer iad Metdiov kat rod Metdlov mAovTov Kali THs 
imepnpavias (v. Apsinos ap. Sp. I 2, p. 328), cf. 18, 249; 18, 212; 
[ase et, 20; Aisch. 3,58; Dein. 1, 22. 41; [Lys:] 2, 74; Ant. 
4, B, 73 3) ¥) 3 els Tov bperepov eXeov KatuTredevyas. 

_The periphrasis is usual also in the language of praise and 
dpern is an especially frequent subject in eulogies. In the case 
of the dead who can no longer act through the 
common operations of life, it is often natural to 
represent their former deeds as acting in their place. E. g. Th. 
2, 42, 2 ad tiv modw Tyrnoa, ai rovde aperat exdopnoay, ‘Their virtues 
have made the city glorious in the particulars which I have 
commended ’; 4,81, 2 9 Bpacidou dpern Kal Evveois évOvpiav everrolet, 1.€. 
‘the memory of Brasidas’ honesty and ability’; [Lys.] 2, 2. 57 
(} rovrwy dpern); And. 1,107; Th. 3, 56; cf. Lys. 14, 18 judas d€ pndey 
dy SvvacOat mapa trav Todeulav eEaitnoacbar pnd dv ras tov mpoydvev 
dperas, ‘On account of their misdeeds not even our ancestors’ 
services to Greece would have won us the leniency of our 
enemies’; cf. Dem. 18, 93. 222. 317 (% éui modureia). 

The periphrasis expresses strong feeling of various kinds, such 
as earnest entreaty, pathos,' and the like, or serves to give pointed 


(2) Eulogy. 


1Striking instances of this use occur as early as Homer, e.g. M 46 
aynvopin dé uv (sc. Agovra) éxta; Il 753; Z 407 darudvie, obice ce Td odv pévog; 
cf. Soph. Ant. 875 o& 0’ avtéyrwrtog dAeo’ opyd. 
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expression to some antithesis. E. g. Th. 3, 14, 2 yiyreode de avdpes 
fay wither, ere, oloverep tas TO HME pov déos BovAerat, ‘Show hina 
selves such men as we in our fear would have you’; 
Isai. 2, 12 dre d€oiro F Te HAtkia Kal 7 épnuia exeivov Tov OepamevaorTos 
airéy, ‘On account of his age and bereavement he stood in need 
of some one to care for him’; Isokr. 5, 149 (76 yipas); cf. Lys. 
12, 14 mpddvpor mapacxov thy ceavrod Svvamw eis tiv éeuny ce@rnpiar, 
‘Give me loyally all the assistance in your power’; Frohbg. and 
Blass (I 408) justify the personification as a faithful imitation of 
natural language in a moment of passion and terror.—These 
periphrases must often, however, be considered in close con- 
nection with the context in which they occur. They often serve 
as a means to lend weight to a single word, or to give distinct- 
ness to an antithesis which might otherwise seem weak or 
obscure. Hence their use is not to be attributed so much to the 
desire to round off the period as to the wish to give force and 
energy to the expression. E.g. Th. 1, 68, I rd mordv Spas ris 
modurelas amtototépovs €s tovs dAdouvs xabiornot, ‘Your own trust- 
worthiness makes you distrustful of others’; 1, 36, 1 (rd deduds); 
Lys. 25, 21 (ra rav exOpav duaprnuara) ; And, 1,107; Isokr. Ep. 4, 7. 
A euphemism belonging to the language of advocates is the 
periphrasis with épy used of the judges. The speaker is not 
willing to admit that the jurors have condemned 
an associate from deliberate convicticn, but as- 
cribes their action to a sudden outburst of prejudice. This 
stereotyped phrase of the orators is in thorough keeping with 
the picture of the irascible juror which Aristophanes has drawn 
in the Wasps (v. 999 ff.). E. g. Lys. 29, 6 eed) édpav tiv iperépar 
Spynv tiysepeiobar Bovdropevny, hovxiay jyov, ‘They saw that in your 
anger (here of ‘righteous indignation’) you were resolved to 
inflict the penalty of the law.’ Here Scheibe and v. Herw. cor- 
rect to Bov\opnévov, and Blass (I 408) approves of this correction, 
but the uses of BovAeoOa cited above (p. 43), other vigorous peri- 
phrases occurring in Lys. (p. 47) and the idiomatic use of dpy7 
all favor the MS. reading.—Lys. 25, 5 rv mpos éxeivous dpyny ixaviy 
eva... amodréoa; Dem. 37, 47 4 spy) mapa trav Stxactay Tovrou 
kate Wnpicarto. 
In other cases periphrases are employed for rhetorical fullness 
of expression, sometimes for more precise defini- 
tion. Such periphrases occur with rpaypara, divapts, 


(4) opy7. 


(5) Rhetorical 


Ornament, ee ‘ y : if 
> , 
emtpeeca, emtkoupia, TO evpevés, pivots, 7Oos, Svopa, Td 


cupdepov, cwrnpia, etvora. E. 9. Th. 1, 110, I otra rad Trav “EXAnvor 
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mpaypara épOapn e& érn mokeunoavta, for the constructio ad sensum cf. 
Pind. Pyth. 1, 72 6 Tupoavay ddadards .. . dav; Isokr. 8, 137 érav 
wow epedpevovoay tiv Siva thy rperépav; Lyk. 92 ri trav beav 
éryseherav maoas tas dvOpwrivas mpageis émioKxoreiy; id. 129; Dem. 4, 
45; 6, 24; 20, 13. 69; Aisch. 2, 183 f.; Hyp. 1, col. 34; 6, 42. 
The heaping up of periphrases belongs to passionate and vehe- 
ment protestations of an almost dithyrambic character; Dem. 18, 
298 ue odre Katpds obre ditavOpwmia déywv ovr’ emayyedtav péyeBos or’ 
emis ode PdBos ovr’ MAX oddev énijpev (Tov) cupepdsvtwy obey mpodovva, 
‘As for me, neither opportunity nor fair spoken words nor swelling 
promises nor hope nor fear nor any other power could turn me 
aside from what I judged the interests of my country’; ib. 303; 
Aisch. 3, 7; Hyp. 6, 25.—From its frequent use as a periphrasis 
gvots Often comes to stand alone for the person. E. g. Isokr. 9, 
49 rowaitns picews, ds ...; 20, II attra ai hioes eialv ai mapadovoa 
pev thy Svvapey Thy Nwetépav, karackawaoat Oe ra Teixn; 4 113; Aisch. 3, 
147 f. See Schneider on Isokr. 7, 74, Stallbaum on Plat. Symp. 
191, a, Jowett and Campbell, Rep. II, p. 320, Kiihner-Gerth Il’ 
p. 281. 
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GREEK 


aioxivecba:, with object of the thing, 
27. 

avtimahoc, personifying use of, 44. 

arobuifoxev, personifying use of, 43. 

arokreivelv, personifying use of, 34. 

apetq, periphrasis with, 47. 

apxh, personification of in Isokr., 39° 

PovAcobat, with abstract subjects, 19, 
43, 48. 

OnuokpaTia, as subject, 21 f. 

édeeiv, with object of the thing, 27. 

‘EAAdc, personification of, 28. 

éTloTOAh, as subject, 14. 

Kaipoc, personification of in Dem., 36. 

Aédyoc, personal conception of, 18 ff. 

paptupeiv, personifying use of, 41 f. 

vouoc, personal conception of, 15 ff. 

opyy, periphrasis with, 48. 

mapahoyoc, 6, use of by Thuk., 31. 

mao yew, elevated use of, 9. 

marpic, personified, 27. 
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INDEX. 


méAeuoc, favorite personification of in 
Thuk., 32. 

mode, personified, 27. 

tTovetv, elévated use of, Io. 

mpaypa, ‘fact’, ‘deed’, personified by 
Dem., 33. 

Tpwowrorola, distinguished from per- 
sonification, 23. 

cvppayoc, personifying use of, 42. 

ovvaywrilecbat, personifying use of, 42. 

tox, familiar personification of, 40. 

o76, with non-personal words, 44 f. 

onun, personification of in Aisch., 38. 

plAciv, ‘be accustomed’, poetic use of, 
43. 

ptAocogia, as subject, 21. 

@vorc, ‘universal nature’, 35; peri- 
phrasis with, 49. 

whoioa, as subject, 17. 

woyf, as subject, qr. 


INDEX OF 


Abstracts, use of in a collective sense, 
35. 

Adjectives, personifying use of, 44. 

Aischines, poetic use of allegorical 
figures in, 37 f. 

Antiphon, personification in, 33. 

Aristotle, his treatment of personifi- 
cation under metaphors, 23 f. 

Carlyle, quoted, 35, 38. 

Cities and countries, personification 
of, 28. 

Concrete substantives, personification 
of, 12. 

Demosthenes, boldness of personifica- 
tion in, 33 ff. 

Gildersleeve, quoted, 2, 6, 45. 

Homer, boldness of personification 
in, 24. 

Isokrates, metaphors in, 21 ; personifi- 
cation in, 39. 


SUBJECTS. 


Lykurgos, his use of harsh metaphors, 
26. 

Lysias, his rare use of abstract sub- 
jects, 6, 40, 47 f. 

Nature, personification of, ro f., 26 f. 

Neuter pronoun, personified in Dem., 
7, 37. 

Periphrasis, 46 ff. 

Personification, I, 22 ff. 

Ps,-Longinos, his judgment upon the 
oratorical imagination, 25. 

Subjects of the thing, when freely 
used, 4. 

Thukydides, use of names of countries 
in a collective sense by, 29; bold 
personification in, 31 f. 

Verbs involving personification—of 
dying, 43; of judicial action, 41 f.; 
of wishing, 43; of witnessing, 4I. 
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